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Hydrangea Grandiflora (Snowball Hydrangea) 


(For description see inside pages) 
(Photo by Mrs. E. E. Trumbull) 
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GLADIOLI 


DAHLIAS’ -- PERENNIALS 


I offer 120 kinds of Cet, gittee. medium, 
smail and bulbets. Also 150 guod garden 
Dahlias and many hardy plants at reasonab.e 
prices. Choice collectiuns. Price list on 


request. 
Henry Engel. R 1. Finleyville. Pa. 























N O is the time to 
-order bulbs 


for next year. “First come, first served.” 


Dotenhurst Flower Fields 
HERKIMER, - - N.Y. 














TWIN MAPLE GLAD GARDENS 


We have a few very rare new Giads we are 
offering now for the first, viz —Lady Alice, 
Oregon Gold, Extra Brilliant and Golden 
Treasure. Stock Limited. We also have a 
la‘ ge stock of late varieties. Write for Price 
List E.: Cc, WELL 


220 N. Hartman St., St. Juhns, Oregon 


— 














W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 





November Specials 


12 BEST GLADIOLUS, assorted. 
1.00 postpaid. 
12 CHOICE PEONY ROGIS 35.vuU. 
Standard Divisions Assorted colors. 
a (Retail value $8 50) 
Cash with order. Send jor new price list. 


STONE CREST GARDENS 
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Eau Claire ~ - Wis. 





EDGEVALE GARDENS 
—CHARLES G SVITH— 
BETTER DELPHINIUMS 
PLANTS AND SEEuS 
Catalogue r ady in January. 

















OTTAWAHILIS, TOLEDO, 0. | + 





Wales Road Gardens 














A. G. Britsch, Prop’r. 


Sta. A. Box 53 Toledo, O. 





Growers of “Worth-While” varieties 
of Peonies, Iris and Gladioli. 











George H. Saxe 


CHAZY 
Clinton Co., New York 


Grower of Gladiolus 





Send in your name for fall catalogue. 














GEsMous VISITORS WELCOME 


LADS AT 


GLORI-GLAD GARDENS, 
HALL, NEW YORK 


Come and select your bulbs from the bleoms. 























ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


Gladiolus Grower 


1112 N. E. 18th Si. 
PORTLAND, - OREGON 














JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIA SS 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 





Finest of Gladiolus 
We are growers of the finest varieties of 
Gladiolus in the country. All true-to-name; 
get in your orders early, Send at once for 
price list. 
Midwest Gladiolus Gardens 
Baker Station, 
or No. 162 East Des Muines, Iowa 




















OUR RETAIL LIST 


is now ready for mailing. We will be pleased 
to mail you a copy. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Wayland, - - Ohio 








C. Cc. THAYER 


» 

> 

> Grower of over one hundred varieties selected 

( from all new, rare ard standard | 
( GLADIOLI, 

> will book orders until Dec. lst for fall delivery, 
» at very low prices. Write for just what you 
> 

> 

> 


want. 
321 Wallace Ave., New Castle, Pa 




















Gladiolus Los Angeles 


The sensation of So. Calif. Color shrimp 
awk on orange, with orange tinted carmine 
roat. 


The most beautiful Gladiolus yet produced. 


The City of Los Angeles used over 7,500 
dozen of the cut blooms in one month. 


But best of all, it is a “cut and come again” 

oo The first of a new type approach- 

petual bya | Even when cut 

within 3 3 in. a the ground a very large pro- 

immediately branches at that 

point and sends up a new spike thus doubling 

the pa a bed of them shows blossoms. 
Third spikes occasionally. 


Ressounily priced. age and amateurs 
serd for my special off 0, pamphiets 

* New Creations in Gladioli, 3s Gladiolus 
Price List,’’ ‘Iris Price List,” etc. 








C. E. HOUDYSHEL 


LA VERNE, - - CALIF. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris — 





ESSERE Sees 
PAEONIES - IRIS 


50 ACRES: 10 Acres 











Best Commercial and Newer Varieties 
Write for Catalogues 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son 


Sarcoxie - Mo. 
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PORTLAND heey GARDENS | i : 





Cc. 
939 Mallory “Ave. N. 





alize in - 


Gladioli ry Delphiniums 


We _have only :eed from the f:mous 
WRtXHAM AND HOODACRE STRAINS | 

for sale at $1.00 per packet. Just drop 

me a card for my digging time price list 

of Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets. 


Cc. PIPER 




















EDGAR KEEFER FLOWER GARDENS 
Andrews, Indiana 








You will like our 1925-26 ofterin 
Better send us your name and address 
plainly written now. 
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Portiand, Oregan || 














Joerg’s White 


The sensational targe flowering earl 
Giad and other 1925 Novelties. ig early white 


-Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park L. ., N.Y. 














GLADIOLUS 


My Gladiolus Guide 


Book is worth having. A Customer says: 
““Your system of classification and descrip 
tion is the best I have seen.’’ Write for it. 





I am quoting special prices on 
COWEE’s SCARLET WONDER, 
a'l sizes, any quantity. 


GOLDEN DREAM, (Groff), leads all 
the yellows. Let me tell you what others 
say about it. $15.00 each. All sizes and 
Cormels for sale. 


ROSES- As exclusive representative 
for Eastern Canada of H. M. Eddie & Sons, 
Specialists in Canadian Grown Rose Stock, 
Sardis, B.C., I am offering the choicest 
grade of Budded H. T. and H. P. roses for 
fall delivery 1925 and spring 1926. Write 
me your requirements. 





J. VW. CROW IRIS 
Lynnwood Ave., GLADIOLUS 
SIMCOE, OUTDOOR ROSES 
Ontario HARDY LILIES 


Mention Flower Grower 
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Yiengthy screed. 








FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 





Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
Subscription price:— One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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Jack Miner and His Friends of the Sky and Soil 


F IT were possible for every reader 
of THE FLOWER GROWER to claim a 
personal acquaintance with Jack 
Miner, “bird lover and naturalist 
extraordinary” as he has been aptly 
called, then to write of him would be 


BY MARGARET WADE 


to clear a farm. Jack, who was the 
second eldest child of the family, was 
at that time a lad thirteen years of 
age. 

In the years that have intervened, 
he has seen the land denuded of its 


that each of these birds weighs about 
ten pounds, some idea will be gained 
of the harvest of bird life his work 
is giving to the country. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it was 
from his remarkable success as a 
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Wild Canada Geese flying over the Miner Sanctuary. Birds are all wild 





and belong to Miss Canada and Uncle Sam. They know no boundary line. 


a presumption. For, as with most 
persons of outstanding character and 
accomplishment, one hour of the en- 
joyment of his most casual conversa- 
tion gives to the listener a deeper in- 
sight into the processes of his excep- 


tional mind and his wide, quick sym- 


pathy, than could the most learned and 

All, however, have 

not had these privileges; and so there 

has fallen to the writer the pleasant 

task of presenting him as nearly as 

ed be by the written word of a third 
rson. 


In the year 1878, when western On- 
tario was still largely wooded with its 


}Yirgin forest, the Miner family moved 







#irom Dover Center, a small place 
_ Pebout half way between Cleveland and 


Elyria, Ohio, to Essex County on the 


Porth shore of Lake Erie, and set 


about, with true pioneer determination 





timber; has seen the people of this 
Province begin to realize the climatic 
differences, the soil erosion and the 
lowering of waterways resulting from 
this, and the beginning of a movement 
toward reforestation in which move- 
ment he himself has set a remarkable 
example. He has seen the country 
swept all but bare of its bird life; has 
done more than any other one man, 
perhaps, in bringing home to his fel- 
low-citizens the enormous deficit in 
both pleasure and profit resulting 
from this loss; and certainly has done 
a truly amazing thing in giving sanc- 
tuary to the birds and waterfowl of 
this Continent, and so saving them to 
our people. From this one sanctuary 
there is an increase, or as Jack Miner 
himself puts it, an overflow for 
hunters, of about five thousand Wild 
Geese a year. When it is remembered 


hunter of birds that this conservation 
work began. This is how it came 
about: 


NE Spring, twenty-two years ago 

now, one of his neighbors said to 
him, “Jack, the Geese are feeding on 
Cottam Plains. Why don’t you go over 
and bag one or two of them?” 


The suggestion was brought to him, 
he being known as one of the com- 
paratively few sportsmen possessed of 
the keenness of wits, the patience, 
and the practised skill with a gun 
necessary to bag a Goose. 

A few mornings later, the dark 
hours just before dawn saw Jack 
Miner hidden beneath a colorless old 
blanket pegged down adjacent to a 
Wheat field where he had found the 
birds were coming daily to feed. As 
the sky began to brighten with sun- 
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rise, he heard their honking, and in 
the dim light could discern, far on the 
horizon, a flock of six coming in from 
Lake Erie directly toward the field he 
was watching. Just at this moment 
he was chagrined to notice, too, that 
two men had come into the field to be- 
gin their day’s work of ditching. How 
disappointing !—he thought; the pres- 
ence of these men would frighten 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


known among the birds themselves, as 
the friend of birds. 


INCE that time he has restocked 

southern Essex County with Quail; 
brought back to its native haunts the 
gentle Woodcock after an exile of 
nearly forty years; lured the Purple 
Martin to his home, three miles in- 
land from its natural habitat, the 
Lake Front; brought the amiable 











Jack Miner catching the wild Geese and placing 
them in hemp sacks until he gets them tagged. 
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of whole colonies of swift-.; 

Swallows; and so completely 
trust of that bit of living jo te 
Bluebird, that he can remove the 
of the house he provides for it 
one oo into the nest without dis. 
urbing e mother bi : 
there. " rood 


But even more remarkable than y 
in befrieng 


this has been his success 














In the Spring 1925 three private cars making a special train 
came from Pittsburg to the Miner Sanctuary. Photo shows the 
party in background as Geese rise out of the pond over their heads. 


























Jack Miner feeding a wild Canada Goose from his hand. The 


bird is wild and has both wings. It came to him wounded and 
after caring for its wounds and it became better an aluminum 


Wild Canada Geese caught in Jack Miner’s Goose net, Jack 
Miner is the first man on earth to catch and tag wild Canada 


tag was placed on its leg containing Jack Miner’s name and ad- Geese. Dr. Sloane, Jack Miner’s intimate friend, may be seen 


dress, and on the other side of the tag was ‘“‘Have Faith in God.” 


away the birds. But as he watched 
he was astonished to find that the 
Geese kept their direction, passed the 
men without any signs of fear, and 
continued to approach his hiding 
place. Presently they were close 
enough that he could secure a shot. 
At the first stealthy movement from 
beneath his covert, however, the 
leader gave the sharp, loud honks that 
mean an alarm, and each one of his 
flock wheeled and fled, screaming, for 
its life. 


Here was a startling discovery. 
Wild fowl, that knew they had nothing 
to fear of those men at work in a 
field, were well enough acquainted 
with him and his marksmanship to 
fly in terror at first glimpse of him. 
It shamed him that this should be so. 
But beyond that, it gave him a pro- 
found respect for the intelligence of 
the Goose, and through that a new 
idea. 

“If they know their enemies so 
well,” reasoned he, “why wouldn’t they 
know a friend if they had one?” 

From that time forth it became the 
ambition of Jack Miner’s life to be 


Robin to his dooryard for protection 
from its natural enemies; made the 
rafters of his barns the dwelling-place 


approaching the Geese in the net. 


ing the waterfowl of this part of th 
Continent,—its Wild Ducks, Geese ani 
Swans, particularly the Canada Goos, 
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Wild Canada Geese on Jack Min- 
er’s bird sanctuary at Kingsville 


Jack Miner says the whole secret is throw a hand full of corn instead of a 
thimble full of shot. ‘‘Birds are wild because they have to. be. The human race 


make the birds wild.” 
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-.h. incidentally, Mr. Miner will not 
; id. It is we humans who are 


wild, he maintains. 

To win the confidence of this highly 
intelligent, exceedingly keen-visioned, 
wary and harried denizen of the 
marshes was a task not accomplished 
without study, effort and infinite pa- 
tience, you may be sure. In 1904, as the 





Jack Miner 


first step in his campaign for its favor, 
he purchased seven captive Canada 
Geese which he kept at his farm by 
clipping the long primary feathers of 
one wing. So far, so good. 

The second step was the enlistment 
of his neighbors’ cooperation—their 
agreement not to hunt these coveted 
game birds should some of them join 
his captive ones. This was a more 
difficult task. Not that these kindly 
folk were unwilling to assist him in 
his object; simply that to them it was 
one so visionary and impossible of 
attainment that the mere idea was ri- 
diculous. He did, however, secure 
their promise not to shoot the Geese— 
if they ever came. 

Then one year—two years—three 
years, he waited. 


T LENGTH, in the Spring of the 
fourth year, 1908, a flock of eleven 
Wild Geese one. day alighted, with a 
great clamor of goosey greetings and 
honked “How-d’-y’-do’s” in the pond 
alongside of his wing-clipped ones. 
There they were fed by him and re- 
mained some three weeks before con- 
tinuing their flight to the nesting 
grounds in the far north. Next year 
a flock of thirty-two rewarded his per- 
sisting faith, and the ridicule to which 
he had so long been subjected began 
. to give place to wonderment and a 
reluctant respect for his judgment. 
he next year four hundred came. 
And, Similarly each year since has 


. Seen the sanctuary of his home sought 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


by an ever increasing number of these 
beautiful birds until this year, as this 
is being written, it is estimated that 
not less than nine thousand of them 
made the Miner farm and the sur- 
rounding neighborhood their feeding 
grounds, and Lake Erie, just three 
miles distant, their roosting place, 
during a sojourn of nearly a month on 
their northward flight. 

Although he does not attempt to 
feed them more than, as he himself 
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to fill with the autumn rains. Pre- 
served thus, fresh and green beneath 
the water and ice of mid-winter, this 
food is eagerly sought by the birds on 
their arrival in the Spring. 

His ponds have been shaped and en- 
larged from excavations originally 
made for the clay for brick-making, 
which is one of the industries of the 
Miner farm. It is in them that Mr. 
Miner has constructed the many 
Goose-traps—most of them total or 

















Jack Miner on the Home Grounds 


expresses it, “just enough to give 
them a sweet taste in their mouths,” 
Mr. Miner this Spring fed more than 
three thousand bushels of Corn on 
the cob and nearly seven hundred 
bushels of shelled Corn to his feath- 
ered guests. In addition to this is 
the succulent green food he provides 
for them by sowing his ponds each 
year with mixed Rye and Wheat. This 
he sows after the ponds have been 
drained and sun-disinfected during 
the summer months. When the grain 
has attained a certain growth, the out- 
lets are closed and the ponds allowed 





partial failures and at length one a 
complete success—by which he has 
caught and tagged numbers of these 
wild fowl. The tag used is a light 
aluminum band, bent like a cuff about 
the leg of the bird. 

Of this tagging system space per- 
mits us to say only that it has pro- 
duced an authentic record of the sum- 
mer and winter homes and the flight 
routes of Ducks and Geese which is 
invaluable to students of bird life 
and especially to those interested in 
the Wild Geese, as Jack Miner is the 
only man who has succeeded in catch- 








Aluminum tags ready to place on the Geese legs. 
Jack Miner’s address while the other side contains a verse of Scripture. 
Jack Miner is by no means a religious fanatic but believes in passing 
along the word of God to the heathen Eskimos and Indians of the 


Arctic region. 


fowl of the air as missionaries. 


Each tag contains 


Thus Jack Miner is the first man on earth to use the 
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ing and tagging them. By Mr. Min- 
er’s happy inspiration of stencilling a 
verse of Scripture on the reverse side 
of each tag, it has done more—it has 
made of these strong-winged messen- 
gers, missionaries, that have, upon the 
authority of letters now in Mr. 
Miner’s possession, carried some of 
the most gracious promises of the 
great Master of all, to the Indians and 
Esquimaux of the far north, and into 
the heart of one murderer in the cells 
of a southern prison. 


ECENTLY Mr. Miner’s interest 

has been directed especially to- 
ward the wild Whistling Swans, 
which, he has long known, feed in the 
same southern lakes and marshes as 
the Canada Geese. Until three or four 
years ago it was supposed that about 
four hundred would constitute the en- 
tire number of these still existing on 
this Continent. Flocks of them have 
been seen to fly northward over the 
Niagara district, late in March; and 
at such times, many of these the most 
beautiful of all America’s waterfowl, 
have been caught in the treacherous 
currents of the Niagara River and de- 
stroyed. 


Two years ago Mr. Miner had six 
of these, which had been carried over 
the Falls at Niagara, rescued from 
the ice bridge which forms in Winter 
below the Falls. Under his care they 
recovered from the injuries sustained 
and, wing-clipped, are now permanent 
residents in the Miner ponds, where 
he hopes they will eventually induce 
others of their kind to alight. 

Last year, and again this Spring a 
flock of these Swans, estimated to 
number fully two thousand, stopped 
for about two weeks at the Lake Front 
just three miles from Mr. Miner’s 
home. During the period of their stay 
there, thousands of people journeyed 
to Kingsville from far and near to 
enjoy the rare and memorable sight 
of groups of hundreds of these regally 
lovely creatures at rest on the waters 
of Lake Erie or in flight above it. 

The Whistling Swan is one of two 
species native to this Continent. 
When mature, its plumage is com- 
pletely pure white, with a contrast of 
black beak and feet; weighs about 
twenty pounds, and attains a wing- 
spread of seven feet. 


(Concluded in the December issue) 





Baséball Fans Please Note 


The Jack Miner articles, commenc- 
ing in this issue, will be continued 
in December, and a further fine bunch 
of photographs, depicting Mr. Miner 
as a horticulturist and flower lover, 
as well as a naturalist and bird lover, 
will be included. But just take note, 
all you baseball fans, that one of these 
photographs is an excellent one of 
Mr. Miner together with no less a 
baseball personage than the great 
Tyrus R. Cobb, world’s greatest base- 
ball manager and player. 

Here is at least one baseball player 


THE FLOWER GRowER 


who is not a specialist, and he proves 
his interests diversified by studying 
Jack Miner’s work with the birds and 
with the flowers. 


Those who are not baseball fans are 
probably acquainted with Ty Cobb by 
reputation, as he is, without doubt, 
one of the best known men in the 
world. 





The “Cut-and-Come- 
Again” Sunflower 


HIS is one of Luther Burbank’s 

creations, and it “fills the bill’ 
with those who know it, that is very 
satisfactory. 

As its name implies it is of the 
Sunflower family but it looks much 
like an immense yellow, brown cen- 
tered Daisy. The showiness of the 
plant lies in its branching habit mak- 
ing its three feet of height a mass 
of golden color. 














The 
flower makes a showy flower for 
any place in the room. 


“Cut-and-come-again” Sun- 


Its blooming season is stated, be- 
ing only from May to August, there- 
fore allowing a replacement of later 
blooming plants. I find them charm- 
ing among my banking of American 
Reauty Cannas against the house. By 
the time they are ragged the beauty 
of the Cannas need nothing. 


As a “mixer” with shrubbery it has 
few equals. It will thrive in deep 
woodlands, and lightens with its touch 
of gold long before the Asters come 
in. I have not found its superior as 
a floor-vase plant, but you must cut 
it in early morning and relieve it of 
all foliage. Fancy grasses may be 
added as greenery. This is also the 
secret with a much used flower just 
now, the Zinnia, when its flowers may 
be made to last twice as long as with 
foliage. 

Give the “Cut-and-come-again” a 
share of your shrubbery clump on 
your lawn next Spring and be sur- 
prised. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


Calcium, y 
N ovember, im 


Garden Labels 


HERE appeared recently j : 
ff > floral magazines an ae 
me “g a plants. I will tell a 

ow eep each variety of Ae 
separate. = 


During the winter month 
up a lot of stakes from - mae 
¥, inches thick. This is marked oe 
12 inch lengths, and on each crogg lin 
are placed marks 1 inch and \, ines 
alternately, commencing on one side 
with 1% inch and on the next line with 
1 inch. Then a line is drawn fry 
each of these marks. With a rip Ps 
the stakes are then sawed out being 
12 inches long and 1x % inches 4 
one end % x % inch on the other. 

A couple of cuts with the plane 

each side smooths them for Writing: 
and four cuts with a drawing knit 
on the larger end sharpens them fy 
inserting in the ground. 
_ When a new variety is received jt 
is given a number, and entered jn, 
book, giving the description, price 
originator, number of bulbs in stock, 
etc. This number and the name of th 
variety is put on a stake and the stake 
placed with the bulbs. The name jj 
written on the stake with a pencil, by 
the number is_ permanent, being 
— with a steel die with printer’ 
ink. 

For the numbers is used a set of 
% inch numeral steel dies. The ink 
is spread thin on a rubber stamp pad & 
and the die used the same as a rub 
ber stamp, except that a hammer js 
used to make the impression. The 
die cuts into the wood so that it could 
be read even without the ink. 

At planting time the stake is placed | 
in the ground at the beginning of th 
row facing the variety which it rep 
resents. After this variety is planted 
the stake for the next variety fol 
lows, and so on until all are in th 
ground. 

At digging time the stake follow 
the variety and is stored with it. 

The stakes are quickly made; ar 
neat and uniform; and will last sev- 
eral years. The numeral dies can he 
secured from any hardware dealer ani 
do not cost much; while ten cents wil 
buy enough printer’s ink to last ter 
years if it is kept tightly covered ina 
small screw-cap jar. Any old dis 
carded rubber stamp pad will answer 
the purpose. ( 

Dahlias are handled slightly differ- 
ent. It is impossible to keep the 
stakes with the Dahlia tubers when 
stored for Winter; so a small label 
with the number printed on it with 
the steel die, as above, is used and 
fastened to the clump of tubers with 
a copper wire. Copper wire is essel- 
tial, as ordinary wire will rust and the 
tag become disengaged. 

The writer has grown Gladioli for 
over thirty years, and finds this the 
easiest and most satisfactory manne 
of keeping the varieties from getting 
mixed. The bulblets are handled seps 
rately in the same manner. 


W. T. H., (Colo.) 
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THE FLroweER GROWER 


Seasonable Work for 
November, (N. W. & B. C.) 


BY THOMAS 


pedding plants, such as Primulas, 
bulbs, Wallflowers, etc., and make 
any alterations contemplated during 
open weather. 
Prune Raspberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, flowering shrubs, etc., and 


Friese all planting of spring 


SHEWARD 


potting when well decayed, about a 
year afterwards. 

Start forcing Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale now by placing boxes over the 
roots, and manure on top, D. 

Sow a few early Peas, Broad Beans, 
and a row of Sweet Peas, this month, 
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root-prune any fruit trees that bear 
no fruit, but make lots of foliage. 

Save all leaves for making leaf- 
mould, and store in a pit in the 
ground. Also make a compost pile 
of soil and decayed manure for 
potting, or to be used for any pur- 
pose where good soil is necessary and 
desirable. 

The proper way to make a turf rick 
or compost pile, is to build up a heap 
of sods, with layers of manure be- 
tween the sods, as shown at E, and 
this will make first class soil for 


and protect with dry litter. If it is 
a mild Winter, these will produce an 
early crop next Spring. Begin taking 
bulbs into the house for forcing, and 
place Freesias where there is plenty 
of light, so that they will not get 
drawn. 

Dig and replant perennial borders; 
trench and manure vegetable garden; 
and on wet days repaint sashes, make 
plant flats, garden furniture, frames, 
etc. 

Order catalogs and make out lists 
of seeds, etc., required for next year. 





Optical Weather Modifications 


BY J. RAPHAELSON, (Ky.) 
(In Optical Journal and Review) 


LL living beings, including mankind, 
must have warmth in order to sur- 
. ~ vive. Our mother earth, however, 
is a cold satellite and has no warmth of 
its own; consequently the sources of our 
warmth are the heat rays which we re- 
ceive, in conjunction with light rays, 
from the sun. 


This supply of warmth is unevenly dis- 
tributed on the face of the earth. On 
the equator and the torrid zone, we have 
mostly hot weather. On the poles and 
their zones, we have mostly cold weather; 
between these extremes we have variable 
temperate zones. We have our periodical 
seasons, which are gradual and regular 
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changes from cold weather in Winter 
to warm weather in Summer and vice 
versa. We have differences in tempera- 
ture in the same zone between the moun- 
tains and the valleys; and between the 
valleys on one side of the mountain and 
the valleys on the other side. We also 
have a difference in weather between 
coast and coast and between coast and 
inland in the same zone. 


Besides the above enumerated regular 
variations, we have. irregular variations 
and rapid changes in weather conditions. 
Occasionally we have a warm spell in 
December and a cool spell in July. 

There are astronomical and physical 
causes for this unequal distribution of 
heat on our globe, and there are factors 
which accelerate these variations and 
changes. 


The manner in which our globe faces 
the sun, which is the source of heat, in 
its rotation around its axis and orbit, is 
the cause of the different zones and sea- 
sons. The routes of warm and cold 
ocean streams varies the temperature be- 
tween coast and coast. The slowness 
of water in changing its temperature is 
partly responsible for variations between 
coast and inland. The factors that cause 
variations between valley and mountain, 
and between valley and valley, I will 
omit. The main factor that causes rapid 
and irregular weather changes is the 
wind. 


We have winds from the north and 
from the south, from the east and 
from the west; winds from the oceans 
and from the mountains; gentle winds 
and cyclonic winds. These air pres- 
sures and movements are constantly 
watched by our meteorologists with 
only a moderate gain in results. While 
the astronomer can follow the move- 
ments of comets and predict eclipses 
years ahead to the minute with cer- 
tainty, our meteorologists, or weather 
men, with all their resources, are un- 
able to predict weather conditions for 
more than 48 hours, and often fail in 
this limited prediction. 

It is probable that a lack of research 
and consideration of the optical weather 
modifications are partly responsible for 
the deficiency: of our weather men. 

The earth is an opaque globe sur- 
rounded by a transparent envelope. This 
air envelope, having both transparency 
and refractibility, may well be called a 
lens envelope. The index of refraction 
of air is 1.00 and its focal point is at 
its center of curvature. Had the earth 
also been transparent, all the light and 
heat rays of the sun would refract and 
focus at its center. Since it is not trans- 
parent, the light and heat rays are in- 
tercepted, absorbed and diffused on the 
surface of the earth. 

Our lens envelope, being larger than 
the face of- the earth, and because of 
refraction, we receive more light and 
heat rays than we would otherwise. Re- 
fraction is also a factor in giving the 
zones nearer the perpendicular to the 
focal point more light and heat rays than 
outlying areas get. Again, our lens en- 
velope, being flexible, changes its regu- 
lar surface into different forms. In- 
stead of its regular low convex form, it 
assumes at certain times on certain oc- 
casions and in certain areas, a high 
convex spherical and cylindrical form or 
a high concave spherical and a concave 
cylindrical form. 

Thus, the optical form and properties 
of the lens envelope of our globe may be 

a main factor of weather conditions. 


7 . 
*. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


An Indian Threshing Floor 


BY RALPH W. SHREVE 


HE other day at threshing, when 
various mishaps from a broken 
band-cutter to a hot bearing 
caused many delays, something I had 
seen and heard explained a few days 
before came back to me with force. 


Before the time of threshing ma- 
chines, the Cherokee Indians, who had 
been settled in the Northeast part of 
Indian Territory, (now part of Okla- 
homa,) were a peaceable civilized peo- 
ple who farmed their holdings to sup- 

















The Indian Threshing Floor. (N. E. Oklahoma) 


Part of a limestone barren locally called “glades”’ 
showing Talinums and Cactus in sand drifts 


(Photo by Ralph W. Shreve) 




















Part of the Indian Threshing Floor, showing trough 
cut in rock to collect wheat to be dipped up 


(Photo by Ralph W. Shreve) 


In my quests for strange plants I 
come into all kinds of places. The 
most remarkable of any I have yet 
seen is a limestone “glade” in Eastern 
Oklahoma. The word “glade” is now 
scarcely appropriate as the original 
forest is now cultivated ground. 
“Barren” would be a better word. 
Imagine a solid limestone rock an 
acre or so in extent and bare except 
for shallow drifts of limestone sand, 
and, in occasional fissures, small plants 
or stunted brush. The rock tilts 
slightly toward higher ground in one 
direction and toward a rich valley 
the other. This rock is remarkable 
both for the plant life it supports and 
for its history. 


ply their simple needs. Naturally 
their methods were primitive but their 
white neighbors were scarcely more 
advanced. Corn was a leading crop, 
but Wheat was also raised. At that 
time Wheat was threshed either by 
beating with sticks (flails) or by 
tramping the cut grain with horses 
driven around and around on a thresh- 
ing floor,—often the floor of a barn. 
But the Indians here brought their 
Wheat to this flat bare rock and there 
tramped it out with horses. After 
the grain was tramped out the straw 
was raked aside and the chaff and 
Wheat were separated by pouring, 
(winnowing). The wind blew the 
light chaff away. A rounded groove 
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cut in the rock at one sid 
as a trough to collect the Wheat ant 
into which it was swept so it might 
be dipped up with a cup or gourd. 
The trough shows plainly today and 
Indians yet living can tell of the days 
when they threshed Wheat on thi 
bare limestone rock. . 





The Perennial Garden 


AY and June are unquestion 
M the most enjoyable months my 


garden. Everything is fre 
green and the allure of the daily — 
prises in a well planned garden is over. 
powering. A five minute stroll through 
the garden before breakfast is a wonder. 
ful appetizer, so why not have your 
yard converted into a garden, a minis. 
ture paradise, where there is a constant 
change of color and of faces from day 
to day. 

Having just returned from a pre- 
breakfast stroll in my garden certain 
things are fresh in my mind. What of 
all things gives that glow to the May 
garden? Tulips, of course, but what 
kinds? A mixture of each of the follow- 
ing types will give a succession of bloom 
over a period of 6-8 weeks; Early, Cot- 
tage, Darwin, Breeder and Parrot. Try 
a good mixture of 25 each of these types. 
Then to give variety use some of the 
low, creeping perennials as Phlox sub- 
ulata (Moss Pink), Saponaria ocymoides, 
Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in-sum- 
mer), Veronica (any of the dwarf 
forms), Alyssum saxatile (Gold Tuft), 
Myosotis alpestris (Forget-me-not) and 
hardy Primroses. 

Iris are indispensable in any garden 
and by starting with the dwarf forms | 
and using the following varieties, bloom ~ 
may be had over a period of two months: 


VATIETIES OF IRIS 
25-50 cents each 


Princess Beatrice Fairy 
Iris King Violacea grandiflora 
Alcazar Albert Victor 
Crimson King Loreley 
Isoline Parisiana 
Monsignor Jeanne-d’ Are 
Quaker Lady Kochi 
Rhein Nixe Oriflamme 
Archeveque Perfection 
Prosper Laugier Sherwin Wright 
White Knight Siberian 
Lohengrin Caprice 
Juniata Queen of May 
Ma Mie Florentina alba 
Pare de Nervilly Flavescens 
$1.00-$2.00 each 
Lent A. Williamson Georgia 
Ambassadeur B. Y. Morrison 
Ballerine Shekinah 
Lord of June Crusader 
Queen Caterina Ed. Michel 


To add variety to the Iris try some of 
the following: Lupine with its graceful 
foliage and majestic spikes of blue, 
pink or white; the queen of all garden 
flowers, the Delphinium or Larkspur; 
the Lemon Daylily; the Oriental Poppy; 
the Sweet William; the Grass Pink; 
the Columbines (especially the long 
spurred); the Pyrethrum (painted 
daisy); the perennial Pansies; the Fox- 
glove; and the Peony. 

I would also suggest that you get that 
delightful habit of visiting other gar- 
dens and enjoying their effects, and their 
materials, and better still organize 4 
local garden club of those people in- 
terested in better gardens. A flower 
show will very materially boost the it- 
terest in gardening in any community. 


PROF. V. H. RIES, Purdue University 
(In Hoosier Horticulture) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Producing New Varieties of 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ANY of our best varieties of 
M Blackberries and Raspberries 
have been produced by chance 
seedlings, which have been found in old 


lantations, or in the woods. A wild 
 edling Blackberry, (New Rochelle,) 


seed, 5, which can be sown in shallow 
drills in the garden, 6, or in boxes. 
If sown in boxes the seedlings are 
transplanted, 7, then set out in rows 
in the garden, where they will produce 
fruit the second or third year. 
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discovered in a hedge at New Rochelle, 
was sold for a little fortune; and the 
Kittatinny, one of the best varieties, 
was found growing wild in the Kit- 
tatinny Mountains. The best English 
and American Everbearing Rasp- 
berries were both chance seedlings, 
found in old gardens. 


PRODUCING NEW VARIETIES 

New varieties are grown from seed, 
and this is a very interesting and per- 
haps profitable hobby. To get best 
results the flowers should be cross- 
fertilized; two good varieties being 
chosen, that when their qualities com- 
bine, might produce something better 
than either parent. 

1 in diagram shows a single flower 
of Blackberry, (or Raspberry,) with 
pollen and stigma. To make a cross, 
remove all the pollen from the seed 
parent, 2, before it is ripe, and cover 
with a paper bag. A few days later 
the pollen from another variety (the 
pollen parent) is placed on the stigma, 
2, then covered with a paper bag. It 
is best to cross a large number of 
flowers, as no two crosses are ever 
alike, and the more seedlings pro- 
duced, the more chances of some- 
thing new. 

When the berries are ripe, they are 
dried on paper, 4, and sown. Each 
berry will produce a large number of 








Seedlings can often be found in 
great numbers under old bushes, and 
these can be collected and planted, or 
ripe berries can be saved, dried, and 
sown, producing new varieties without 
the necessity of cross-fertilizing the 
flowers. 


PRUNING BLACKBERRIES AND 
RASPBERRIES 
Pruning consists of cutting out the 
old wood, AAA after fruit is gath- 
ered, and leaving only a few strong 
canes for next year’s crop, 8 and 9. 
This is generally done in September. 





A Garden of Herbs 


N THE gardens of long ago, there 
was always a corner or bed devoted 
to the culture of herbs. 


The six suggested here are well worth 
growing. Spearmint, which should be 
available to every housewife, is not in- 
cluded because sprigs for use or roots 
for planting easily can be secured from 
a friend or neighbor. 

Dill: One of the best of the compara- 
tively newer herbs. It grows from two to 
two and a half feet high. Culture same 
as for Carrots. The seeds, gathered 
when ripe, are used as a flavoring for 
condiments and pickles, and sometimes 
for medicine. Although an annual,:the 
plant will reproduce itself by volunteer 
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seedlines from seed rinened and fallen. 

Lavender: An aromatic shrubby 
plant not used in food but one of the 
most worthwhile herbs for the garden. 
When growing, it is beautiful and its 
flowers, when dried, are delightful for 
scenting household linen. It delights in 
a fine, rich, rather limy soil but requires 
somewhat more shade than the other 
herbs. Needs protection in cold districts 
in Winter. Can be increased by divid- 
ing the old roots. 

Sweet Marjoram: A _ perennial but 
generally grown as an annual. The seeds 
are very small and should merely be 
pressed into the soil. The leaves and 
other green parts are used in Summer 
and dried in Winter for seasoning. A 
few plants will add to the interest of any 
garden. 

Sage: One of the most extensively 
used plants for seasoning. Sometimes 
used as a tonic in domestic medicine. 
Grows from one to one and a half feet 
high. In very cold districts the plants 
need protection in Winter. Everyone is 
familiar with this old-timer. 

Summer Savory: Even the smallest 
garden plots should provide room for 
home-grown Summer Savory, if no other 
herbs. Grows eight to twelve inches 
high. The seed is very small. The leaves 
and young shoots may be used for flavor- 
ing in Summer or the leaves, small stems 
and the flowers dried for seasoning in 
Winter. Some European folks put un 
(or down) a few sprigs of this herb with 
garden Beans in a brine. These flavored 
Reans are then cooked as wanted with 
fresh meats and Potatoes. 

Thyme: A shrubby plant about 1 
inches high, the small aromatic leaves of 
which are used for flavoring. Will stand 
transplanting. Generally hardy but may 
need protection in extremely cold dis- 
tricts. The broad-leaved English variety 
is best. 

Many of the herbs may be planted as 
edgings to borders or may be grown 
beside the paths and walks. A bed, a 
border or a corner given over entirely to 
herbs gives greater satisfaction; they 
are thus more easily cared for, more 
easily gathered and do not interfere with 
the other crops. They are generally 
easily grown in rich, mellow, well-worked 
soil. Sow the seeds in Spring in shal- 
low drills about one foot apart, and when 
the plants are up three or four inches 
thin out and transplant. Cultivate until 
midsummer and then mulch around the 
plants with straw to prevent sanding 
of the foliage by fall rains. In the 
north and east it is safest to protect all 
the perennial kinds in Winter. 

Those that are grown for their leaves 
should be gathered in the morning of a 
fine day as soon as the dew is off and 
dried quickly. If stored before they are 
perfectly dry, the leaves are likely to 
mold. The proper stage of growth for 
harvesting is just before the plants reach 
full bloom. Herbs should be cut before 
being frozen, although freezing may not 
injure them. 

Any one interested in growing herbs 
on a commercial scale for medicinal or 
other purposes should write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or his, or her, state department 
of agriculture or experiment station for 
advice respecting the possibilities in the 
district concerned and for bulletins and 
other sources of information on _ the 
subject. 

By A. B. Curtine, (In The Farmer’s 
Wife) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsus 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’”—ZOROASTER 


An Appeal to My Readers 


VERY once in a while it is necessary for me to 
appeal to my readers, and such appeals have 
always met with hearty response. But there are 
some subscribers, who, when they pay the subscrip- 
tion price, feel that their part of the bargain is com- 
pleted. So it is, from a legal standpoint, but not from 
a moral standpoint. This magazine is giving more 
for the subscription price than any other similar pub- 
lication ever printed, and it will continue to give more, 
and it will give more and more, depending upon how 
liberal-minded and how helpful my subscribers are 
toward their favorite magazine.. A large proportion 
of them understand that THE FLOWER GROWER is a 
cooperative. enterprise and they cooperate. Some 
others lack the energy of action. In which class are 
you? 


is ASKING my subscribers to help THE FLOWER 

GROWER I am making no personal request, but only 
asking them to help the good work along, thus in- 
directly helping themselves by helping me to make 
this magazine bigger and better. 


During the past few weeks every subscriber of 
THE FLOWER GROWER has had a circular letter, (or 
will receive it soon,) asking assistance in the sending 
in of subscriptions and in the sending in of names of 
prospective subscribers. Hundreds of subscriptions 
have been received in response to this appeal and 
thousands of names of flower lovers who are potential 
subscribers, and as a result subscriptions are coming 
into this office at a very liberal rate. 


Readers should not forget that there is a constant 
and heavy loss from the subscription list of any pub- 
lication, through death, loss of interest, removal and 
other incidental causes. This loss must not only be 
made good by new subscribers, but, to keep any pub- 
lication in a healthy condition, a largely increased 
number over and above the loss must be added each 


month. 
WITH the wide scope and appeal which this maga- 
zine now has there is no real limit to its subscrip- 
tion possibilities, and where its circulation is now 
numbered by tens of thousands it ought to be, within 
the next two or three years, numbered by hundreds 
of thousands and, if I live ten years, I will not be 
satisfied unless the subscription list of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, at the end of that time, is figured into the 
millions. 


Rather an ambitious program, brothers and sis- 
ters, but none too ambitious, and one which I person- 
ally will do my best to accomplish. This magazine 
has a mission, and a real one, and its mission is not 
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to make money for the publisher, but to help its 
readers in aS many ways as possible. 


As publisher, I make no promises for the future 
That has not been my policy in the past,—actual ae. 
complishment tells its own story. You know what 
my ambition is in the way of subscription list, ]| 
cannot do it without cooperation on the part of qj 
my readers. And this means not only the few who 
are always willing workers, but every single indivi. 
ual reader must do at least a little toward the goog 
work. Bear THE FLOWER GROWER and its mission 
in mind and LEND A HAND. 





MADISON COOPER 





A Garden Visiting Association 


NE of my readers in Washington, D. C., who 

by the way is also an editor, and travels quite ex- 
tensively, suggests an organization of those who 
possess gardens worth while, into A Visiting Gar. 
deners’ Association; although I don’t think that js 
just the name he gave it. 


His plan is that those so situated should band 
themselves into a club, without official publication, 
but with dues sufficient to cover necessary expense 
and a willingness on the part of those having gardens 
which are worth while to admit traveling gardeners 
to their premises, upon showing a card or some in- 
signia indicating their willingness to exchange the 
courtesy. Gardens owned by members might be 
marked as available to members of the traveling 
gardeners’ club by having suitable insignia, artistic 
and unobtrusive, to be put on the wall, gate, or atop 
a garden stake. 


My friend states further that he is confident that 
a lot of gardeners would be perfectly willing to have 
anyone, who would respect the garden visited, come 
in and look about, but that they are naturally opposed 
to all and sundry entering the premises, and that 
those of us with gardens know the usual result of 
such a practice. At the same time we hesitate to 
disturb the owner to ask permission or to take his 
time as guide. 





The reply of the Editor was that such an organ- 
ization, to be of benefit, would need to have a very 
large number of members, otherwise the plan would 
fail. Members of such an organization to make it 
most effective would need to be thoroughly well scat- 
tered throughout the entire country. But such a plan 
could be worked out by states, starting with New 
York, or with Pennsylvania, or any other state. 
Perhaps my friend who offers the suggestion, living 
in Washington, D. C., could start with his own small 
political division, and from such a nucleus the scheme 
could be made operative throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


It would seem that the chief difficulty in working 
such a plan would be to get gardeners together; and 
before that to interest the proper person to form such 
an organization. It would mean the expenditure of 
much time on the part of someone, and necessarily 
this time must be paid for. No organization with 
work to do can avoid expenses, and expenses mean 
dues to be paid by members. 

The suggestion is presented here for what it is 
worth, and for such discussion as readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER care to give it. 
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Successful Air Mail Service 


HE Editor is in receipt of a letter from San Dimas, 
TGelifornia, postmarked September 12th, 9 A. M., 
and which was delivered here at Calcium about 
5 P. M., September 15th. It is presumed that this 
piece of mail matter was sent by ordinary mail to 
Los Angeles and that it came from Los Angeles to 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the air route. It is postmarked 
Cleveland, September 15th, 2:30 A. M. 


The first air mail letters coming into this office 
from the Pacific Coast required as long, some of them 
longer than the regular mail,—approximately five 
days. But here is a case where a letter came through 
in approximately three days, even with the regular 
mail transport at both ends of the route, to reach the 
main air mail line. 

Later :— ; 

Since the above was written an air mail letter has 
come through from Denver, Colorado, postmarked 
Denver, September 17th, 1:30 P. M.; postmarked 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 18th, 2:30 P. M.; and 
received here at Calcium, September 19th, 12 noon. 
In other words, this letter has come through from 
Denver in less than 48 hours. 

This is really successful air mail service and 
doubtless it will be still further improved upon from 
time to time, as more adequate facilities are de- 
veloped. 





Corn and Tomatoes in the Garden 


HE two garden crops mentioned above are favor- 

ites with a large number of people and are two 
chief articles of garden-raised food; and, therefore, 
the Editor may be pardoned for giving his personal 
experience with these two crops. 


As usual Tomato plants were purchased from the 
greenhouse, at 35c per dozen. I am never stingy 
about the quantity, usually planting four to six 
dozen, but this year it was too many, as they were 
planted where an old barn stood and they grew 
prodigiously. The season was a late one, however, 
but'we have Tomatoes for the table, Tomatoes to give 
away, Tomatoes for canning, and many that are 
wasted. 


Four separate plantings of sweet Corn were made, 
one week apart, the first planting being made about 
May 20th. Although the season has been a very poor 
one for Corn all these plantings have done well under 
irrigation, and continued to furnish all the Sweet 
Corn that we could use, until frost. None was wasted, 
as some was given away, eighty dozen sold to my 
grocer, and the nubbins left for the winter food of 
our wild Mongolian Pheasants. 


The variety planted was supposed to be Golden 
Bantam, but apparently it must have been a some- 
What improved strain, as the ears were larger than 
the original and the stalks grew six to eight feet in 
height, some of them. 


Sweet Corn and Tomatoes are crops that every 
gardener should grow in the home garden. They 
are easy of culture, never fail to produce well, and 
are among the most desirable of our garden foods. 


‘ Not only are they good for the table when fresh, but 


both may be canned to advantage, and with little 
expense other than the necessary glassware. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Power of an Ideal 


[* A LITTLE Jimmie Wren can live up to his ideals 

why cannot we humans do as well or better? Read 
what Bridwell has to say in our Bird department this 
month under the title ““A Wren’s Fidelity to an Ideal.” 


It is easily possible for mankind to have ideals 
and live up to them;—ideals need not be confined 
to birds or to animals. It is probable that ideals, as 
they exist in the animal and bird kingdom, are the 
effect of idealism as it comes through many ages of 
experience and is manifested through the sense our 
practical and scientific people are pleased to call in- 
stinct. Instinct is easily subject to a more exact 
definition, and is doubtless based on what some are 
willing to call the subconscious mind. What the 
subconscious mind consists of, where it originates, 
and its underlying forces and motives are not as yet 
understandable to us. It is doubtless because of the 
fact that man assumes to himself too much impor- 
tance in his own mentality that he does not allow his 
subconscious mind to properly function; and, there- 
fore, generally speaking, the individuals of humanity 
have fewer ideals than the individuals of the lower 
orders of life, as we are pleased to call them. 


But to return to the subject: The power of an 
ideal is unquestioned and cases without number may 
be cited. In fact, nothing worth while was ever ac- 
complished except as it came through the conception 
of an ideal before the actual performance. Ideals 
are as necessary to progress of the human race as 
they are necessary to bird and animal life for a mere 
existence. Without what we know as ideals, the 
lower orders of life on earth would soon cease to exist. 
Without ideals, mankind, while not ceasing to exist, 
does cease to make progress, as measured by the 
record of the ages. 


Get an idea into your head of what you want to 
do; what you want to be; what you want to accom- 
plish; and what you expect as a reward for your ac- 
tivities on earth. There is an outline which will hold 
most anyone in a brown study for many moons; but 
don’t be discouraged, it is easily possible of accom- 
plishment. Life on earth is not, as some assume, 
merely guesswork or chance; but it is something very 
real and positive and has a definite end in view. 

But we don’t want the whole lesson all in this one 
short lecture, and will therefore reserve some of the 
suggestions for a future talk. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Summer Exit 


Mark you now the flowing earth, 
How soft she turns away, 

Preferring pensive thoughts to mirth 
When time cuts short the day? 


The captive breeze in silken threads, 
The silent songsters homing pass, 
The frosted flowerets droop their heads, 
And furtive insects seek the grass. 


All is haze,—as life is haze, 
I feel, I sob, and wonder why; 

Oh beauteous earth! Ah, wistful sigh— 
That all should spring, and dance, and die! 


GEO. W. BORDEN 
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Indian Summer 


cCVEP, sonny, this is sure enough Injun Summer. 
know what that is, I reckon, do you? 

“Well, that’s when all the homesick Injuns come back 
to play. You know, a long time ago, long before yer grand- 
daddy was born even, there used to be heaps of Injuns 
around here—thousands—millions, I reckon, far as that’s 
concerned. Reg’lar sure ’nough Injuns—none o’ yer cigar 
store Injuns, not much. They wuz all around here—right 
here where you’re standin’. Don’t be skeered—hain’t none 
around here now, leastways, no live ones. They ben gone 
this many a year. They all went away and died, so they 
ain’t no more left. 


“But every year, long about now, they all come back, 
leastways, their sperrits do. They’re here now. You 
can see ’em off across the fields. Look real hard. See 
_that kind o’ hazy, misty look out yonder. Well, them’s 
Injuns—Injun sperrits marchin’ along an’ dancin’ in the 
sunlight. That’s what makes that kind o’ haze, that’s 
everywhere—it’s jest the sperrits of the Injuns all come 
back. They’re all around us now. See off yonder, see 
them teepees? They kind of look like corn shocks from 
here, but them’s Injun tents, sure as you’re a foot high. 
See ’em now? Sure, I knowed you could. Smell that 
smoky sort of smell in the air? That’s the campfires 
a-burnin’ and their pipes a-goin’. Lots o’ people say it’s 
jest leaves burnin’, but it ain’t. It’s the campfires, an’ 
th’ Injuns are hoppin’ around ’em t’ beat the old Harry. 

“You jest come out here tonight when the moon is 
hangin’ over the hills off yonder an’ the harvest fields is 
all swimmin’ in th’ moonlight, an’ you can see the Injuns 
and the teepees jest as plain as kin be. You can, eh? I 
knowed you could after a little while. 

“Jever notice how the leaves turn red ’bout this time 
o’ year? That’s jest another sign o’ redskins. That’s 
when an old Injun sperrit gits tired dancin’ an’ goes up 
an’ squats on a leaf t’ rest. Why, I kin hear ’em rustlin’ 
an’ whisperin’ an’ creepin’ round among the leaves all the 
time; an’ ever once in a while a leaf gives way under 
some fat old Injun ghost and comes floatin’ down to the 
ground. See—here’s one now. See how red it is. That’s 
the war paint off an old Injun ghost, sures you’re born. 

“Purty soon, all the Injuns’ll go marchin’ away agin, 
back to the happy huntin’ ground, but next year you'll 
see ’em troopin’ back—th’ sky jest hazy with ’em and their 
campfires smolderin’ away jest like they are now.” 


JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON, (In Buffalo Evening News) 


Don’t 





The Garden Room 


Any one who has an idea that much space is neces- 
sary for an enjoyable and thoroughly satisfactory gar- 
den may have that idea dispelled by perusing the 
illustrated article on another page entitled “A Cali- 
tornia Garden Room.” Such a plan can be worked 
into most any garden scheme and most any city back 
lot will afford the space necessary. No exact dimen- 
sions are necessary in working out the general idea. 

Here is an opportunity for those ingenious and 
resourceful people who want to see what they can 
make out of small space at small expense. The possi- 
bilities are almost unlimited, and although California 
necessarily offers opportunities with Roses (and 
other things) which cannot be had everywhere, other 
climbers may be substituted where Roses will not do 
well. In fact, no definite plan is necessary in con- 
nection with the garden room as outlined. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Plenty of Food for Thought 


A FEW men, those who have lived long enough anq 

had wide enough experience,—reach much the 
same conclusions that are reached by Brother Brid- 
well in his article on another page, entitled “We are 
All Brothers.” What he says is worth careful study 
right from the beginning to the end, and as his ex. 
position of the subject is a short one and easily un- 
derstood, the Editor would commend for much pon. 
dering and thought the themes of that short article. 


Two points stand out with special prominence: 
they cannot be overlooked or mistaken. The first is 
that man, by reason of his superior position in this 
puny world, need not assume himself to be so superior 
as this position might indicate. Is it not altogether 
probable that somewhere and sometime those who 
do not properly use the positions of authority anq 
domination which have been given them, will be com- 
pelled to learn their lessons over again? Is it not 
also possible that some of our brothers among the 
so-called animals are indeed superior in many of 
their accomplishments to what we see developed in a 
large propertion of the human race? 


Anoth ¢ thought in Bridwell’s paper is that while 
the presei.t imaginary and unnecessary struggle for 
existence may make it apparently necessary to kill; 
we should, at the same time, understand that such a 
condition is only temporary, speaking in terms of 
eternity, and that as we are able to eliminate from 
our make-up the desire to kill, it will also be found 
that it is unnecessary to kill. 


What Bridwell calls sanctimonious hypocrisy is 
also worthy of attention. No unbrotherly act can be 
made correct in fact by a cloak of religion or other 
camouflage. All our acts will, in the final accounting, 
stand out as facts, regardless of the cover under 
which they are performed. 


MADISON COOPER 





Note what Prof. Van Meter says about late culti- 
vation of small fruits in his Fruit department this 
month. What is said about cultivating small fruits 
applies equally to any crop, and it may be noted that 
the Editor had something to say in the October issue 
about keeping the garden clean. A word might have 
been added about keeping the garden cultivated also. 

This Fall especially, after the big rains in Sep- 
tember, there was a tremendous germination of weed 
seed. Keep the garden clean at all times, is a good 
motto; and this refers to keeping the ground culti- 
vated, as well as to avoiding an accumulation of 
trash. 





Indian Summer 


O these Indian Summer days! 

When the earth is bathed in haze, 
Steeped in varicolored mist, 

Rivaling shimmering amethyst. 

’Tis the Summer’s fond farewell 

And from highest heaven fell. 

A benediction from the sun 

Upon the work earth has done 

In her broad and fertile fields— 

The wealth of work that harvest yields. 


K. MauD CLUM 
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We are All Brothers 


ITH many of us one great bar to a sympathetic under- 
MY standing of other forms of life lies in our inborn 
snobbishness; the very mistaken idea that even our flesh 
and bones are, by some mysterious hocus-pocus, superior 
to that of every other living thing. Our attitude is the 
time worn one of “God and my right” that kings were 
wont to employ. 

To my mind there is nothing more godlike in deliber- 
dtely rearing poultry, hogs and cattle to be murdered in 
the name of our appetites, than there is in an Owl eating 
its natural food, though both may be subject to correction. 


When a little Screech Owl pits its puny strength 
against us in defense of its nest or young I see nothing 
more criminal in the act than in that of the man who 
mangles it with a load of shot for no other reason than 
that he is big enough to get away with it. 


_ The Jaybird does not drop live Lobsters into boiling 
water, though he may do other things as bad. The Buz- 
zard does not eat raw Oysters grown on a bed of sewer 
sludge though he may eat things no more appetizing. 
The Crow eats bird eggs but he rarely gets a chance at 
Hen eggs; we beat him to that, even though we do hide 
behind the excuse of feeding the hen on corn that some 
poor sore-shouldered horse sweated out his life in slavery 
to make. 


In the struggle for existence it is sometimes necessary 
to kill, but for the love of decency let’s not indulge in a 
lot of sanctimonious hypocrisy in the effort to justify our 
every act, and let’s not be so utterly foolish as to pretend 
that a little bird, which we could easily crush with one 
hand, is a devouring Dragon and that we must shoot it to 
keep from being torn limb from limb. 


I am sick of the mother who never reprimands her 
offspring for torturing some helpless creature, except on 
the supposition that it “might bite him.” Other animals 
will not bite us except in real or imagined self defense. 
I sincerely doubt if our flesh is half as delicious to them 
as we think it is. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Keep Your Flower Growers 


A COMPLETE file of THE FLOWER GROWER will, 

as time passes, prove an increasingly valuable 
acquisition. It must not be thought that when a new 
copy comes that the old ones become obsolete. The 
subject matter in floricultural, horticultural and out- 
door publications in general does not vary much from 
year to year; the writers and authors vary somewhat 
and tell their story in a little different way, but the 
facts and information are all about the same. Don’t 
forget this point. 


And if you want to find out how much you have 
forgotten during the past year just look through 
twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, (providing 
you have them,) and reread each issue carefully in 
the light of your present interest and experience, 
and see how much matter you will find which is ap- 
parently absolutely new to you. This is only because 
you did not read it with sufficient care, or perhaps 
you were not as closely interested in it at the time. 
It is not a matter of forgetting, nor is it entirely a 
matter of lack of interest at the time. We may read 
much without its making a permanent impression or 
record on our memory, simply because we are not 
ready to receive the message. As we make progress 
these overlooked or forgotten facts assume new value 
and new relations to the conditions, and, therefore, 
a review of the past issues of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will prove very valuable to anyone who has the fore- 
thought and thrift to maintain a complete file. 
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Dogs Tell the Truth 


As THE Editor has pointed out from time to time, 

his objective in printing little sketches about dogs 
is to show that they are worthy of confidence, respect, 
and we might say, in some things, emulation. 


Just now comes to hand something which Elmer 
Edgar Stall says in The Yale Review about the truth- 
fulness and spontaneity of dogs. It is just another 
argument in favor of the cultivating of the subcon- 
scious mind in man, but Brother Stall carefully re- 
frains from any reference to the subconscious mind 
in the tribute which he pays to the dog. He writes as 
follows: 


“Good men and true are not often spontaneous and 
sweet. Women are, but devious and dubious too, and 
how blankly you discount their pretty ways and words! 
It is well for you then to have known a dog. All our 
education, for male and female alike, has tended to make 
us not mean what we say, and not say what we mean, and 
to do otherwise is now awkward or impossible. We are 
incapable of a decorous abandon. When we meet our 
friends, our joy is not unreservedly on the tip of our 
tongues, in our faces, gestures, and our every limb and 
member. How ill it would look if it were, and to hide it 
has become—a virtue! Self-consciousness—shame and 
fear—has broken up the animal harmony within us and 
between us and another, deepened us, but at a cost. In 
Gipsy or Fido is no shame or fear at such moments, and 
need be none. They are not inhibited. Their ears are not 
yet fixed; and their hearts still speak through them— 
through their faces and voices and their whole capering, 
palpitating persons. Here is charm and yet the naked 
truth.” 





“ Tell "Em to Go Jump in the Lake” 


One of my subscribers, who is the editor of a daily 
paper up at the “head of the Lakes,” says that he notes 
that occasionally readers are discontented with some of 
the things I “put in the paper;” and he offers the further 
suggestion that he would “tell ’em to go jump in the lake.” 

That surely means something, as it would be some 
jump into Lake Superior. But I don’t want anyone to 
think that criticism of what. goes into THE FLOWER 
GROWER is likely to cause the Editor any loss of sleep. 
He has lived too long on earth and encountered too many 
hard bumps to have such little things even annoy him. 
Let them come brothers and sisters;—send me all the 
critical letters you wish,—they won’t hurt me any and they 
may do me some good. Just as “a few fleas are good for 
any dog, just to let him know that he is a dog;” so a bit 
of criticism mixed in with all the praise this Editor gets, 
for the bum work he is doing on THE FLOWER GROWER, 
will let him know he is only a common sort of a servant 
and he will in consequence keep his nose more closely to 
the grind-stone, and do more and better work. 


MADISON COOPER 





November 


November,—a haze, dim, grey-lined, rose-edged 

and drifting over falling leaves that softly 

cover Mother Earth against a waiting cold. 

The sun, a golden ball beneath a shimmering 

veil of fleecy cloud, and the air trenchant 

with the breath of coming Winter! Ah, I love you, 
November! 


Mrs, JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 
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Christmas Offer to Subseribers 


THE Christmas gift idea has made a permanent im- 
pression upon the human mind that it is not likely 
soon to lose. Everyone at Christmas time, and for 
some weeks prior thereto, has Christmas gifts in 
mind; and, therefore, it is not too early to call atten- 
tion to the very special offer of bulbs which is being 
made in the advertising columns this month. 

No Christmas gift imaginable is more suitable 
than bulbs which will produce beautiful flowers which 
will endure for weeks and months,-and especially 
when such a Christmas gift is accompanied by a 
magazine devoted to the growing of flowers, and 
which the recipient of the present will receive twelve 
times during the year at intervals of one month. 
THE FLOWER GROWER is, without question, the most 
complete floral magazine ever printed, and it does 
not stop at flowers, but tells how to balance one’s 
open-air activities and get a better outlook on life in 
general. 

The gift of such a magazine is really the same as 
twelve separate gifts, and consists of more than 500 
pages of interesting, inspirational and useful facts 
and information needed for better all around de- 
velopment of mind and body. 

This special offer of a year’s subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER and the bulbs, as advertised, is good 
not only for new subscribers, but can be had by 
present subscribers on renewal subscriptions or ex- 
tension subscriptions, and THE FLOWER GROWER can 
be sent to one person and the bulbs to another, if 
desired. 

MADISON COOPER 





Warning to Bulb Growers 


N INTERESTING story comes to hand from a 

town in New Jersey, that a certain bulb dealer, 
(perhaps he grows a few, too,) buys large shipments 
of bulbs, advertises extensively, and not only does 
not pay his advertising bills, but does not pay for 
the bulbs. This same man it seems, doing business 
in his own name, has his property in his wife’s name, 
and has even of recent months used the names of 
persons temporarily employed by him in his adver- 
tising. 

The moral of all this is for bulb growers to do 
business with people they do not know on a strictly 
cash basis. The amount of money lost by florists 
and bulb growers selling to people without financial 
responsibility, (or moral responsibility, either,) is 
tremendous, and this note is printed as a blanket 
warning to all bulb growers that they do business 
with strangers, except on a cash basis, at their own 
‘risk. 

The New Jersey man referred to above is doubt- 
less familiar to quite a large number of FLOWER 
GROWER readers. It is reported that he pays his 
bills around his home town, that he ships goods 
which are ordered from him, and that his chief delin- 
quency is in failure to pay for bulbs purchased from 
other growers and his advertising bills. 

Here is a line of activity which would be quite 
suitable for a growers’ organization to take up. 
Surely they can, among themselves, under a gentle- 
man’s agreement, spot the crooks and dead beats and 
thus benefit the members of their organization gen- 
erally ;— at the same time discouraging crooked 
trade practices. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
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Names for Flowers 


HAVE a letter from an Ohio reader who thinks her 

nameless flowers are just as beautiful as any named ones 
Another inquirer says she does not care at ali for names 
and does not want to be bothered with them. Doubtless 
nameless flowers are as pretty as named ones because all 
of them were at one time nameless. 


Last Spring I sowed some very precious Dahlia seeds 
and I put away 30 clumps that were so beautiful that | 
wanted to try them further next year. They have no 
names and every one sails under a number as do the con- 
victs in the pen. But if No. 777 comes up to its Showing 
of this year it will surely have a name, as it is a wonderfy} 
flower, unlike any one now offered. Several others may 
also be honored with names if they sustain their reputg- 
tion properly. Out of 70 there were 30 worthy of a num. 
ber and out of the 30 there may be only one worthy of 
a name and the year before there was not one really 
worthy of a number let alone a name. That is the way 
named flowers usually come to us and we have a right to 
expect something superior in the named flower. 


In the long ago there were three kinds of Peonies gq | 
far as I was concerned. The red, the pink and the white. 
I looked over several acres of Peonies and that was all 
there was to be seen, red, pink, white. Later I became 
a little more interested in Peonies and I stopped to see how 
it was possible to find 280 varieties when formerly I saw 
only three. It did not come at once—indeed we have eyes 
and do not see—but by and by I did see and what a riot 
of glory—forms, shapes, so artistic, so charming and what 
wonderful color and tint combinations. Not one variety 
just like another variety but endless variation. I became 
so charmed I started to buy Peonies and I bought some 
every year and likely will continue for many years to buy 
more. It is said there are over 800 varieties now offered 
but I am sure there is plenty of room for more improve- 
ment. The man who brings forth the right kind of Peony | 
will not only make a fortune but his name will not be for- 
gotten so long as man loves the beautiful. 

Mrs. Sarah Pleas gave the world a dozen or more new 
and very beautiful and wonderful Peonies from the seed 
and so long as people love beautiful flowers her name will } 
be associated with the wonderful Jubilee, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and some others and long after she has 
passed memories of her contribution will be enshrined in 
the hearts of lovers of beautiful flowers. To know the 
name of the flower and if possible the name of the 
originator adds very much pleasure in growing flowers. 


I have hundreds of visitors to my garden. As we pass 
along they admire some flower and I give the name, soon 
another captures their attention and I name that and so 
we go along and pretty soon they ask how it is possible 
for me to remember all these names. My reply is—tre- 
gardless of how many children you have you would not 
forget their names. This usually gives them a new idea 
of flower growing. There in the Peony plot is Festiva 
and Festiva Maxima side by side. A glance and they say 
both are white and not much difference. But old Festiva 
grows only about 15 inches tall, holds the flower very 
rigidly upright. The flower is dainty and not large and 
the plant is not a heavy yielder. Its big younger sister 
Festiva Maxima is a rampant tall grower, has large 
flowers and lots of them loading the long stems so they 
sway and swing and lean on the neighbor plant for sup- 
port. The latter is nearly done blooming when the former 
begins. So great is the difference of the two varieties 
that I could easily tell them apart blindfolded. 

There are more pink Peonies offered than any other 
colors and in 1907 there were at least several hundred 
pink Peonies offered in the lists when Mr. Brand first 
offered his new pink Martha Bullock at $25 per plant. 
For the next fifteen years so many people wanted this 
particular variety that the price did not come down at all. 
This surely proves that while we do have some 800 vari- 
eties of Peonies there is room for big improvement and 
incidentally illustrates the value of a name. 


L. W. Licuty, (In The National Stockman and Farmer) 
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A Word to Flower Growers 


INCE nothing could be more desirable than that a single 
S medium reaching all the buying public, thus making 
possible the elimination of shotgun advertising, with its 
needless expense; and since THE FLOWER GROWER belongs 
to no clique and is hampered by nothing whatever, it 
well behooves us to break a hamstring in getting it into 
the hands of every possible flower lover in the shortest 


‘space of time. 


There will always be, as there always has been, those 
who band themselves together for the obvious purpose of 
keeping out the rabble, and these will never willingly 
join the masses in anything, even in the matter of litera- 
ture, but their numbers are few and will cut very little ice 
in the long run. 

Some of us are inclined to shirk, and balk at doing 
something in which we can see no immediate benefit, but 
there was never a more mistaken idea. It is rank folly 
and bad business to pay for advertising space and then 
not bend every energy to get your message into as many 
hands as possible. Every time you boost the medium that 
carries your advertising you boost your business and 
yourself. 

You may say that that is Mr. Cooper’s job, and it is, 
but no one man can accomplish as much as an army, 
and while you are arguing, the difference comes out of 
your pocket. 

Lose no opportunity to boost your favorite medium, 
give the kind of service and the quality of merchandise 
you would expect were positions reversed, and you will 
have neither time nor inclination to beef about bad 
business. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Forest Trees Tenacious of Life 


ONE of my subscribers in Alabama reports that 

Alabama has experienced “the hottest Summer 
and worst drought on record and that almost 50% of 
thé forest trees are dead.” 


It is hardly possible to tell whether forest trees 
are dead or not until another Spring and even though 
they may start growth slowly many of them will sur- 
vive which now are apparently dead. Drought ap- 
pears much worse during its progress than it really 
is. Grass apparently burns up in the heat and 
through lack of moisture, but a heavy rain will put 
an entirely different face on the landscape. . When 
forest trees lose their foliage it is no indication that 
they are dead. This is one of Nature’s ways of pro- 
tecting them from the drought as it stops transpira- 
tion of moisture and may enable the tree to survive 
where if obliged to furnish moisture to its foliage 
it would be killed. 


A Bulletin just received from the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, treating specifically of dry weather 
and its effect on forest trees, states that most forest 
trees die without shedding their leaves, but that there 
are notable exceptions to this, in such trees as Pop- 
lars, Oaks, etc., as well as most of the cultivated nut 
and fruit trees. 


Will any of my readers who have made observa- 
tions along this line tell their experience and throw 
what light they can on this interesting subject? Up 
here in Northern New York, in twenty years’ or 
more experience, not a single case of death of forest 
trees from drought is known to the Editor; but he 
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will admit that he has not been closely interested in 
forestry and that his observation is of a somewhat 
superficial character. 

Vegetation, including tree growth, has survived 
some terrible experiences in past years and in past 
ages and our present forests are, for the most part, 
peopled with the survivors of bygone ages. Were 
they unable to withstand almost anything in the way 
of unusual climatic conditions they would not be with 
us today. 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


Ce ee 





6 Meneses the birds have played an important part in the 

evolution of man’s intellectuality and in the developing 
of an esthetic culture is evidenced by the fact that these 
beautiful creatures have always furnished one of the chief- 
est sources of inspiration for the poets. As the venerable 
John Burroughs wrote, “It is only the poetic temperament 
that fully responds to them.” Again this brilliant, observ- 
ing essayist says: “The very idea of a bird is a symbol 
and a suggestion to the poet. A bird seems to be at the 
top of the scale, so vehement and intense is his life,— 
large-brained, large-lunged, hot, ecstatic, his frame charged 
with buoyancy and his heart with song. The beautiful 
vagabonds, endowed with every grace, masters of all 
climes, and knowing no bounds:—How many human aspi- 
rations are realized in their free, holiday lives, and how 
many suggestions to the poet in their flight and song.” 

What a seeming pity that not ail birds sing sweetly. 
With a voice that has been likened to a rusty wheelbarrow 
or a squeaking gate hinge, the Purple Grackle, musically, 
doesn’t make a great hit in our neighborhood. Oh well, 
neither in all probabilities, would the Eskimo. Having a 
colony of Grackles make rendezvous of the trees in your 
immediate vicinity is as bad as living next door to a boy 
who is learning to play the cornet ;—worse, for the boy’s 
music has some likely chance for improvement. 





Those ‘‘Wicked Wrens,’—More Power to Them. 

A member of the Utica Garden Club is reported in a 
recent number of THE FLOWER GROWER as having wit- 
nessed a bad outburst of temper on the part of some pug- 
nacious little House Wrens who insisted on being the “ex- 
clusive set” in their neighborhood, and who had been 
caught in the disgraceful act of summarily ejecting a 
prospective family of Robins. 

I cannot believe many Wrens are so apparently ill- 
mannered, for I have quite a number of Wren tenants 
every Summer, all living peaceably within short distance 
of each other and in close proximity to neighboring homes 
of Bluebirds and nests of Robins, Catbirds, Chipping Spar- 
rows, etc. 

If there must be henceforward a feud between the Wrens 
and the Robins, my sympathy will go out to the Wrens in 
each engagement. Those little, nervous busybodies cer- 
tainly do take care of a lot of vermin in providing food 
for their families during the Summer, while the Robins 
seem to care for little else, outside of Cherry time, than 
harmless angleworms. And so the Robin, which in some 
localities is fast becoming a pest and a nuisance in general, 
cannot rightfully claim credit for any valuable effort in 
the earning of the honors of the justly accredited general 
bird economy, in the building up of which the ever busy 
little House Wren has certainly had no trivial part. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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The Pheasants 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE many beautiful varieties of 
Pheasants make interesting fea- 
tures on large estates, where they 


THE GOLDEN PHEASANT also 
comes from Southern China and has 
been domesticated in many parts of 





can be raised successfully; also in Europe. 
aviaries, and public parks. THE PRINCE OF WALES PHEAS- 
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In the Northern States only two 
varieties can stand the long Winters, 
the Chinese Ring-neck Pheasant and 
the common English Pheasant; but 
in the South and in California many 
of the rare and beautiful varieties 
could be acclimatized, and the breed- 
ing of these birds would no doubt 
prove profitable. 


THE VARIETIES 


THE ARGUS PHEASANT is the 
most beautiful of the family. It is a 
native of Siam, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. This species is a very large 
bird, more like a Turkey than a 
Pheasant, and very rare. 


THE IMPEYAN PHEASANT is 
another beautiful variety which comes 
from the Monaul Ranges, where it 
is found near the snow line. It is 
quite hardy, and has been acclimatized 
in Scotland and Wales. 

THE EARED PHEASANT is a 
native of Manchuria and Tibet. It 
is more remarkable for the singular 
arrangement of its plumage than its 
brilliant coiors. 

THE SILVER PHEASANT comes 
from Southern China, where it is 
caught wild and sold by the natives, 
but it is rarely seen in captivity. 


THE AMHERST PHEASANT has 
been introduced into England for over 
50 years and breeds freely in cap- 
tivity. 


ANT comes from Afghanistan, and is 
very rare. 


REVES PHEASANT is a very 
beautiful species which has very long 
tail feathers, sometimes measuring 
over seven feet. It comes from China, 
and has been successfully acclimatized 
in England. 

FOOD 


In a wild state Pheasants eat grubs, 
roots, ferns, grasses, grain, berries, 
etc., but in captivity are fed much the 
same as domesticated poultry. 

A heavy breed of poultry, such as 
the Wyandotte, are used for hatching 
the eggs and as foster parents when 
in captivity. 





How do People File Clippings? 


I was very interested in reading the 
query which appeared under the above 
heading in a former number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. As I have been col- 
lecting press cuttings for over twenty 
years the experience which I have 
gained in this matter may be of some 
service. 


I quite agree with the Editor that 
THE FLOWER GROWER should be kept 
intact and used as a reference book; 
but there are scores of periodicals 
which one takes, that are not worth 
filing entire, but which generally con- 
tain some articles of permanent value. 


Calcium, N.Y, 

November, 1925 

Every newspaper and periodical in my 
house passes through my hands before 
it becomes available for fire lighting 


purposes. During spare moments I 
look through a batch and after taking 
out the cuttings I want, I score a req 
line across the paper which indicates 
that anybody may make use of it who 
is interested. 


The cuttings I sort first into two 
piles. One contains matter relating 
to Botany and Horticulture, and the 
other contains General Matter. Each 
lot is then classified and filed. The 
general articles are put into a series 
of large envelopes standing upright in 
a deep box and the subjects being 
marked clearly on the outside are ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the box. Thus 
my General Subject box reads some- 
thing like this—Accidents, (remark. 
able), Advertising, (Curiosities of,) 
Aircraft, Astronomy, and so on. When 
an envelope becomes sufficiently filled 
to make it worth while I paste the 
cuttings into a book and leave a cer- 
tain number of blank pages for adding 
further matter on the same subject, 
Thus one of the entries in my General 
Index will read:—Astronomy, Vol. 15, 
pages 1 to 20. My Horticultural and 
Botanical articles are treated in a 
similar manner in vertical files, and 
the cuttings are pasted into a separate 
set of books with a separate index, 
I have at the present time 30 volumes 
on this subject and all are fully in- 
dexed. They contain the history and 
development of hundreds of plant 
genera with descriptions and illustra- 
tions of many thousands of species, 


The books vary in size from 200 to 
500 pages and are made out of old 
ledgers or business diaries which I 
beg, borrow or—buy. I remove pages 
at intervals to prevent bulging and to 
keep the binding intact. Some books 
are devoted to special plants such as 
Gladioli and Peonies, and these have 
special sub-indexes. I also put sub- 
indexes to certain genera so that I 
can quickly find the species I am look- 
ing for. These cuttings books, com- 
prising some 50 volumes altogether, 
make two very valuable Encyclopedias 
and to say that I have insured them 
for £200 against fire does not mean 
that this sum would compensate me 
for their loss. Each subject is dealt 
with by many authorities and as there 
are two sides to every question it is 
useful to consider both. 


In conclusion let me urge those who 
intend to adopt my method to be sure 
and use paste which contains oil of 
cloves or other preservative. I once 
had a volume spoilt by using unpre- 
served paste. Mildew developed and 
the cuttings were ruined. I will 
gladly give further information with 
the Editor’s permission to any reader 
of this Journal who may require my 
help. The next best thing to obtain- 
ing pleasure from one’s pursuits is to 
have the privilege of helping others to 
do the same. 


HASLEHURST GREAVES, F. L. 
(England.) 
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Humming Birds,—Sunbeams of the Garden 
BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD 


. ITH the early spring blossoms, 
W come those bright, iridescent, 


jewels of the garden, the dainty 
Humming Birds. They never seem 
afraid of me as I work among the 
flowers, very often lighting on the 
flowers I gather. They certainly seem 
to enjoy companionship,—nodding 
their tiny heads wisely when I speak 
to them and when I am reading or 
writing in the garden and all is quiet, 
they, as well as the other birds, rest 
in comfort near me. They seem espe- 
cially fond of darting their long bills 
in each floweret of the Tritoma blooms 
and in the Fall as long as there is a 
Tritoma in bloom the Humming Birds 
linger. 

Two Summers ago as I was sitting 
under the Grape arbor, a dainty little 
Ruby-throat hovered near. Watching 
the tiny creature flit from flower to 
flower, saw it light on the clothes line 
about fifteen feet away. The thought 
came to me to try to walk up to it and 
see if I could pet it. Never expecting 
to succeed, I walked toward it speak- 
ing low and caressingly to it all the 
while. As I drew near I was afraid 
it would fly, but no, it remained tilting 
its little head. I kept talking gently 
to it, and as it remained, passed my 
finger gently up and down its back 
several times, then as I did not want 
to impose too much on its friendliness, 
I walked away. After awhile it 
preened its feathers, looked about, and 
flew among the flowers. I was quite 
elated with my success. Several times 
through the Summer I was again able 
to pet a Humming Bird. Whether it 
was the same one I do not know. 

The next Summer, one morning, as 
I walked up the three steps from the 
back porch to the terrace, my head 
was just about six inches from the 
bottom of a basket of Wandering 
Jew. Like a flash there darted before 
my face a Humming Bird, but such 
an angry one, I thought it would 
strike me in the face and put up my 
hand to ward it off. It flew into the 
Nut tree and I wondered what I had 
done to provoke the attack. I waited 
to see if it would come back. It did 
and flew to the hanging basket. I 
went to see and again it came threat- 
eningly toward me. I looked at the 
basket and lo! there was a tiny nest 
suspended by a few twigs of the vine. 
The fairy home was completed and 
after watching the dainty mistress 
some days, discovered two white eggs 
in the nest. I had never seen the eggs 
before and was surprised that they 
were so large. The nest was only six 
inches above the head of any one go- 
ing up the steps, and as the steps 





lead from the kitchen to the garden, 
there was constant passing, but the 
little bird sat on, calmly. Of course 
every one had strict orders to duck 
his or her head so as not to strike the 
nest or disturb her. After two weeks 
the little ones were hatched, and such 
marvels of babyhood they were, even 
if they had no feathers and such large 
heads. The feeding process, _ re- 











Humming Bird’s nest in the 
basket of Wandering Jew above 
kitchen door. 


gurgitation, was interesting, though 
I wondered how they endured it, but 
they prospered and grew and soon had 
on a nice dress of feathers. 


As soon as I knew the nest was 
there I ceased watering the plant and 
now the twigs were dry and brittle. 
I was so afraid that they would not 
support the weight of the growing 
family. I think the little mother 
thought so too, for now she stopped 
brooding them and they slept alone. 

In the afternoon the sun beat down 
so hot on the little nest that the little 
birds had their bills wide open, pant- 
ing with the heat, so every afternoon 
I put a Grape leaf over the nest to 
shade them and as soon as they felt 
relief from the sun the little bills 
closed, and they cuddled down in com- 
fort for a nap. Every day I put a 
fresh leaf over the nest and they 
seemed to expect it and were not 
startled at all. 


Soon we noticed that they were 
making preparations to see the big 
world for themselves. My husband 
said if I wanted to pet them before 
they flew I should do so. On three 
different afternoons, I petted them 
and they did not resent the familiar- 
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ity, nor did the parents who were in 
the Nut tree watching me. 

It was my good fortune to see the 
first one fly out of the nest. It stood 
on the edge preening its feathers, 
tried its wings, and flew to the top 
of the trellis to which the basket was 
fastened. It stayed there till the next 
morning, when it flew as far as the 
Nut tree. Three mornings after the 
second flew, and I saw the two on a 
twig of the tree. Such preening of 
feathers. The wind would almost 
blow them off the twig, but they man- 
aged to hold on. They remained in 
the tree several days, then mingled 
with the others and we could rot tell 
them apart. 

Some seasons they stay till Novem- 
ber. Last Spring they returned early. 
Before I had the basket hung on the 
trellis, a little one hovered about the 
place. I put the basket out at once, 
but they built in the Lilac instead. 
This Spring the first one came on 
February 14th, the others followed 
and like burnished sunbeams they 
have brightened the summer days. 





The Nesting of the “Cranes” 


HE end of last June my brother 

and I took a trip by auto to a 
Great Blue Heron colony that have 
established themselves in a _ large 
swamp some twenty-five miles west of 
here. After a pleasant drive we came 
to a farmhouse that was the starting 
point for our objective. The farmer 
told us that his boy, along with some 
others, was back the lane a consider- 
able distance, and they would guide 
us. We found the boys all right, and 
as it was a warm day, they were hav- 
ing a high old time in the “Old 
swimmin’ hole.” When I told them 
what I wanted, it was not long before 
all hands were dressed and ready to 
lead the way. 


We trailed over hills and through 
underbrush for a while, where there 
were no tracks, until going down a hill 
we entered the wildest kind of under- 
brush. Giant Ferns, shoulder-high, 
grew in wonderful profusion, while 
over all were huge Elms growing 
closely together. “We are almost 
there” one of the boys said, and in a 
few minutes after scrambling over 
fallen logs, and almost every conceiv- 
able obstacle, I spied some of the huge 
nests in the tree tops. Shortly after 
I saw some of the old Cranes come 
flying over and light in the tree tops, 
and it was really wonderful how grace- 
fully a bird I always considered so 
ungainly could light on the branches. 

The Heronry is about eight miles 
from Lake Erie, where the old Herons 
go and catch fish to feed their young. 
While I was there several of them 
came with fish to feed the nestlings, 
and it surely was an amusing sight. 
The young ores seemed ravenous, and 
to see the way they ate the fish would 
make a person think their necks must 
be made of rubber. It certainly was 
a wonderful gastronomical perform- 
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ance, but spite of it all, there were 
no fatalities. 


The nests were made of mere plat- 
forms of sticks, and some of the trees 
were as full of them as they very 
well could be. It would be practically 
impossible to climb up to any of the 
nests, as I remarked to the leader of 
the boys. He admitted it would be 
a hard proposition, but said “B 
climbed up one of the trees one day 
to a nest where there was an old one 
on. The Heron hit him ‘a sock on the 
bean,’ and I tell you he was glad to 
get down.” 


(Whether this was a fact, or the 
product of a vivid imagination, I am 
not prepared to say.) 

After wandering around a consider- 
able time, and noting the huge extent 





THE FLOWER 


of the colony, I asked one of the boys 
how many of them there were there? 
With boyish enthusiasm he said, ‘Gee, 
there’s millions!” I am. convinced 
there were hundreds of them, and 
millions of mosquitoes, the day we 
were there. 


The Herons arrive from the south 
in late March, and very shortly after 
have their nests ready for occupancy, 
so the young were quite a large size 
when we saw them in late June, and 
would stand on the edge of the nest 
and look down at us. 


I had an extra good camera with me, 
but the shade was so dense, and the 
nests so screened with foliage, that 
much to my regret-it was impossible 
for me to get any pictures. 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK 





A Wren’s Fidelity to an Ideal 


BY W. A. BRIDWELL (Texas) 


from most of those who read it, 

but it is only those who have 
learned all there is to know, that will 
have the temerity to card-index every 
emotion and action of the inarticulate 
life around us. We who do not know 
so much are not so sure of the little 
we think we know. 


About March Ist a pair of Wrens 
came to our place and began investi- 
gating possible nesting sites. They 
kept this up without visible progress 
until near the end of the month. 
Nothing seemed to satisfy them. 

One day I nailed a small box to the 
plate of the front porch and after an 
inspection lasting less than half an 
hour the female began carrying nest- 
ing material to it. The male did no 
work, he just sang and encouraged 
her. In a remarkably short time she 
completed the nest except the soft lin- 
ing; then she disappeared. A Screech 
Owl, in all probability. 


For sixty days the little male stuck 
to that nest. Nothing could entice 
him away for many minutes. He 
would bring tufts of cotton and sit 
and “wheedle” for an hour at a time. 
And sing! I have never heard as 
much and as varied music come from 
a Wren’s throat. Other Wrens passed 
by and another pair even took up tem- 
porary quarters on the place, but he 
ignored them. 


On one occasion a large female fol- 
lowed him to the nest and after 
scratching around and making slight- 
ing remarks about the little dead 
wife’s housekeeping, flew away. The 
male had treated her with great 
courtesy during this time and even 
appeared to be elated, but when she 
flew away he didn’t follow her beyond 
the confines of the yard fence. 


For approximately forty-five days 


T tro above title will bring a smile 


he took turns at feeding, singing and 
sitting by the nest ‘“wheedling.” 
Gradually, as time wore on, he began 
to get disheartened and sang less. Only 
in the early mornings would his song 
have the old spontaneity and joyous- 
ness. In the afternoons he was quiet, 
but never far away. 


The last week in May he showed 
up at the nest, one day, with a small, 
grayish female. Whether his memory 
was faulty and he thought her his 
missing mate or not, I have no way of 
knowing, but his ‘“didoes’” were ac- 
tually pathetic. He kept up a con- 
stant stream of song and “baby-talk.” 


She was not very enthusiastic about 
the old nest and much preferred a hol- 
low limb in the woods near by. He 
was an idealist, however, and notwith- 
standing his long, lonely vigil at the 
cold hearthstone, he refused to follow 
her to the site of her choice. Those 
who know birds and have read the 
above, will find this hard to believe, 
but it is true. 


By the end of the week she gave 
over and in a few days began to lay in 
the old nest. At present they have a 
handful of little pinkish, fuzzy habies 
and he is supremely happy carrying 
worms to them. 


When one takes into consideration 
the length of a bird’s life, its neces- 
sarily (?) short memory and its ar- 
dent springtime mating instinct, 
there is a lesson here for some of the 
lords of creation. 





Humming Bird Nofes 


This Summer, while visiting in Nor- 
folk, I was watching a Humming Bird 
at a Crepe Myrtle. Suddenly it 
darted down at a Sparrow right by 
the bush on the ground, gave it a 
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thrust and the last I saw of it they 
were flying around the house, the 
Hummng Bird in hot pursuit. 

When weeding in the corner flower 
bed by the eight wire fence I heard 
a queer little noise and looked up ang 
saw a tiny female Humming Birg 
perched on the fence, about two fet 
from me. It kept turning its little 
head first one way and then another 
and then flew to a “Glad” blossom 
right by me. I was in a cramped po- 
sition, so as soon as the little bird 
went back to its perch on the fence 
I got slowly to my feet. Then it came 
back to the flower and then back to 
the fence and darted away. They 
often perch out on the clothes lines 
in the yard and I have watched them 
perch in Rose and Dahlia bushes this 
Summer 

Sometimes they are very tame, for 
I know of one lady who walked up to 
one, picked it up and walked over to 
a friend with the little bird on her 
outstretched hand. Just as soon as it 
was transferred to her friend’s hand 
the little bird flew away. It may have 
been tame or too frightened to move, 
or it may have been that the lady 
could handle it like some people can 
pick up bees and not be stung. 


HELEN M. TURNER, (Va.) 





The Economic Value of Birds 


Birds are the property of the state 
and are protected or destroyed accord- 
ing as they are valuable or destructive. 

They are valuable because they (1) 
eat insects, (2) eat weed seeds, (3) 
kill mice, (4) are scavengers. 

They are accused of being injurious 
because they (1) eat fruit, (2) kill 
chickens, (3) catch bees, (4) eat corn. 

Let us look into the truth of these 
accusations. 

Most of the fruit-eating complained 
about is of early varieties, probably 
because very little wild fruit is yet 
ripe. The best aid for the fruit 
grower and a very effective one is 
planting the Japanese Mulberry in the 
orchard or garden. The birds much 
prefer its fruit to any cultivated kind 
and will leave the latter practically 
untouched. The Robin is the only 
bird that ever makes even half. its 
diet of fruit and an analysis of hun- 
dreds of stomachs show that wild 
fruits are much preferred. by them. 
The other half of the diet is made up 
of worms and injurious insects. 

As to the killing of chickens: 
There are two real offenders, Ac- 
cipiter cooperi and Accipiter velox; 
both slim Hawks which seldom scream 
and never soar, but lurk in ambush,— 
true hunters. They stay concealed in 
a thick tree or bush until some unsus- 
pecting chicken strolls their way, then 
dart out, capture it and return to the 
hiding place. The farmer, hearing 
the commotion, looks up and sees 4 
Hawk sailing over head, gets his gun 
and bang !—there goes one of his best 
friends, for the common _ Soaring 
Hawks, Red-tailed and Red-shoul- 
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seldom kill poultry. They sail 
— in the air for hours, watching 
for mice, and mice are a real menace 
to the farmer. No Hawk should be 
shot unless actually seen killing a 
chicken. Hundreds of stomachs ex- 
amined under the direction of the Bi- 
ological Survey prove this beyond a 
=. the Kingbird or Beebird does 
eat some bees,—but how many? Out 
of 281 stomachs examined only 14 
had eaten any bees at all and these 
only three each, mostly drones. To 
offset these were thousands of de- 
structive beetles, weevils and wire 
worms in the same stomachs. 
Farmers can do away with the 
nuisance of having Crows pull their 
corn, by soaking the seed in tar water. 
Very often the Crow pulls the plant 
up to dislodge the cutworm—one of 
their favorite foods—and leaves the 
corn lying on the ground. After 
three years of intensive study the 
Crow has been absolutely proven much 
more valuable than destructive. His 
consumption of grasshoppers and in- 
jurious beetles is enormous. 
The Buzzard is the great scavenger 
of the south and the Gull of the north. 
Blackbirds, except the Redwinged, 





are really outcasts. They eat grain 
out of all proportion to the good they 
- and so they are not protected by 
aw. 

Wise farmers and fruit growers 
should do every possible thing to at- 
tract birds, by leaving clumps of 
shrubbery and thickets here and there 
for nesting sites, by providing suit- 
able boxes for Woodpeckers, if there 
are no hollow trees about, and by 
putting out suet in the Winter. 
Woodpeckers are especially valuable 
in the orchard for they eat the grubs 
and eggs of borers and other harm- 
ful insects that are hidden under the 
bark. A Martin house erected in an 
orchard is a distinct asset. Martins 
destroy the moths that lay the eggs of 
so many worms harmful to fruit. 

Birds are the farmers’ friends. 
What little harm they do is far offset 
by the good. 

The state has established laws of 
legal protection, particularly of game 
birds. What is now needed is a bird 
warden, also a law requiring the 
licensing of cats—birds’ worst en- 
emies, and nature study made an es- 
sential part of the school curriculum. 

(Part of a paper read before Water- 
town, (N.Y.) Bird Club) 





Home Made Concrete Hanging Baskets 
BY T. SHEWARD 


and bulb bowls can be made from 
cement by the handy amateur 
gardener. The suggestions offered 
are only a few of a great number of 
designs that might be worked out. 
Design No. 6 is a hanging basket 


Sana very pretty hanging baskets 


that can be made in various sizes by 
using different sized flower pots. Get 
a piece of board, and place a flower 
pot on it as shown at 1; then cover 
it with newspaper, 2. Mix three parts 
of clean sand, with one part cement, 
and make this into a stiff mortar. 
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Start at the bottom of the pot, and 
build up the mortar over the paper, 
in form of a cone, 4; then cover it 
with colored stones or sea shells, as 
shown at 3. Make three wire eyes, 
and set these into the cement before 
it sets, for fastening on the wire 
chain, 3, later. 


After the mortar has dried for two 
days remove the pot, and you have 
a very pretty hanging basket or pot. 

The four inch sizes look well when 
planted with Campanula Isophyllia, 
the well known trailing Bell flower. 

Chains are easily made from 14 
gauge wire. 


If you want to vary the design, use 
different sized cooking bowls, 5; or 
flat Fern pans of different sizes, 7. 

Design No. 8 is a bulb bowl made 
from a large Fern pan, as shown at 4. 

You can make small plant tubs and 
decorate them same way; by using 
large size flower pots. 

There are other things besides 
shells and stones that can be set in 
the cement. 





Hot Weather Plants 


The following have stood the drouth 
of six weeks with a dry hot wind, and 
a temperature much of the time above 
100 degrees, several days in succes- 
sion being 104 in the shade. The 
plants were cultivated, but not 
watered; 


Shrubs: 
Symphoricarpus orbiculata, (In- 
dian Currant) (Native) 
* Flowering Almond, pink 
Sumac, Fernleaf 
Vitex 
Bird of Paradise 
Nandina. Also Crepe Myrtle. 


Perennials: 

Yucca filamentosa 
’ Liatris,—(Kansas Gay Feather) 

Salvia Gregii, rose 
Salvia Azurea, (native) 
Bearded Iris 
Bocconia 
Marvel Mallows. 


Vines; (on north side of house.) 
Trumpet Creeper, (Bignonia) 
Boston Ivy 
Quinquefolia, (five-leaf Ivy) 


Annuals: 
'  Kochia 


Everything else, including about 75 
species of plants, withered more or 
less, though well watered often, and 
some died from the intense heat even 
when the ground was kept constantly 
moist. Many that were feeble began 
to. revive after three days of cool 
weather though without water. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, ( Okla.) 





The Achillea or Yarrow, described 
by Chas. E. Parnell on another page, 
is interesting from a recent historical . 
standpoint, because of its real or 
fancied medicinal value in the prac- 
tices of the old herbalists. 
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“My flower room is such a little space—yet in 
that space 

I have met God. 
And He has shown me in each vine and flower, 
Such miracles of power, 
That day by day this flower room of mine 
Has come to be a shrine.” 


HE small, intimate, enclosed gar- 
den, twenty by twenty, is just 
such a flower room. The back- 
ground is formed by a _ neighbor’s 
great Walnut trees, in front of which, 
and dividing the lots, is a Rose- 
trellis twenty feet high, over which 
white and pink Ramblers climb. At 
the foot of this flowery screen is a 
border of evergreens, flowering 
shrubs, and flowering plants in pink 
and white. Early Tulips begin the 
color scheme, which is carried on by 
Iris, Phlox, Geraniums and Asters. 


The left wall is a leafy screen of 
Lilacs, a huge bouquet of Flowering 
Peach, and the pinkish mauve blooms 
of the Judas Tree, transplanted from 
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Entrance to flower room from second terrace 


North Walnut Trees 
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he flower room from the gar- 
aot —- second terrace. The border 
on this side is pink and white also, 
Tulips, Iris, Phlox and Hydrangeas, 
providing the color scheme. 

The right boundary is a stone wall 
twelve feet high, in. front of which 
more shrubs, Deutzias, Spireas and 
Weigelas add their beauty to the 
spring festival. In the center of this 
wall is a wall fountain, at the foot of 
which is a semi-circular flower bed, 
filled with pink and white flowering 


bulbs. 


a tea arbor roofed with Silver Moon 

Rose and Wisteria. 
Here in this “sequestered close” is 

freedom,—quiet hours among bird and 


In the midst of this floral setting is 





flower friends. Many pleasant visits 
and entertainments are also enjoyed, 
for an enclosed garden gives a sense 
of restfulness and peace that is de- 
lightful. 

To be truly enjoyable, every garden 
should have an enclosed garden room. 
It need be only a tiny portion of the 
garden or some unused corner, which, 
when enclosed with trees, vines or 
shrubbery, becomes a “little shelter 
against the infinite.” Where each 
morning one can bid the sunbeams 

“Enter, doff your gilded caps and enter.”’ 


Each noon find joy in 
“Sun glory and leafy grace.” 


Each evening find peace, for 


‘“‘No dim cathedral is as still 
As twilight in this quiet place.” 














Instinct or Reason 


HILE hunting in Pen Basin in 

the Salmon River mountains of 
Eastern Idaho, during the latter part 
of September some years ago, I wit- 
nessed the very human actions of a 
little “Chipmunk,” or striped Moun- 
tain Squirrel. He was busily engaged 
gathering the seeds of a Fireweed 
when I first discovered him. When 
he had gathered his mouth full he 
came down the weed and ran along 
a log a few feet in front of me. Dis- 
covering me he chattered and scolded 
me as well as he could with his mouth 
full of seeds and then climbed a small 
Blackpine tree, running out on a limb 
where he was busy working for sev- 
eral minutes, then down again and 
after scolding some more ran up the 
weed and gathered more seed, down 
again and more scolding, up the Pine 
and more jabor. After he had made a 
number of these trips I became curi- 
ous as to what he was doing with the 
seeds and going to the tree examined 
the place he had worked. He had placed 
the seeds among the needles in such 
a position that the sun shone on them 





the greater part of the day, thus cur- 
ing them before storing them in his 
winter granary and thereby prevent- 
ing fermentation. I then sat down on 
the log where I had been be@éore. 

During my examination of his 
cache, or curing plant, he scolded me 
fiercely. After I sat down he ran up 
the tree and, apparently, examined 
every seed, then came back in front of 
me, and roundly abused me for what 
I had done, but made no effort to 
gather more seed. After exhausting 
his vocabulary he stretched out on the 
log placing his head between his little 
fore feet, much as one sees dogs do, 
watching me closely, occasionally 
raising his head and hurling more in- 
vectives at me. 

Evidently he reasoned that if the 
big animal intended robbing him he 
was powerless to prevent it doing so, 
but he would not provide any more 
food for its winter store. 

It is doubtful if he had ever seen a 
human before, as this incident took 
place in a remote part of the wilder- 
ness and he betrayed not the slightest 
sign of fear, lying on the log within 
six feet of me. 
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I left him to his well earned stores, 
firmly convinced that he was as capa- 
ble of deductions as a human of im- 
maturely developed brain; in fact I 
have met many humans with less 
powers of deduction than were mani- 
fested by this busy little citizen of the 
wilderness. Therefore it is my belief 
that what is popularly termed instinct 
is, in many cases, but the evidence of 
subnormal reasoning. 


W. T. FOGLE 





My Way of Making Compost 


Wwe reading the article “The 
Compost Heap in the Making” in 
the September FLOWER GROWER I 
thought that my experience might 
help someone. 

My compost pit is made of ship-lap 
boards, ten feet long, fastened to- 
gether by 2 x 4s. This is built up one 
side in a section and hooked together 
at the corners; the sections being 
about four feet in height. The 2 x 4s 
are cut about six inches longer than 
the width of the panels and sunk in 
the ground to prevent bulging. This 
gives me a larger bin than some peo- 
ple would want, but it can be made 
of any size. 

In the Spring it is an easy matter 
to unhook the sides from each other 
and set up the bin in another location. 
I take off the top, on the old compost 
pile which did not rot, and put it in 
the bottom of the bin in the new lo- 
cation, and everything is ready for 
another season. 


My old method of throwing my com- 
post material in a heap was always 
an eyesore to me. The bin gives me 
lots of room to throw a great quantity 
of leaves in the Fall and then cover 
them with the remains of the compost 
heap of the year before. During the 
season I sprinkle some hydrated lime 
over the compost heap and then cover 
with dirt. This is repeated two or 
three times during the season. This 
keeps the mass of rotting material in a 
more sweetened condition than if the 
lime is not used. I may be a little 
more particular than some, but I 
throw only clean vegetable matter in 
my heap. By that I mean that I have 
a trash heap where I deposit all dis- 
eased vegetables and fruit, corn cobs, 
fruit pits, weeds, small stones, etc. 
I never felt that weeds were a valu- 
able addition to a compost heap. 


I always keep a good supply of old 
compost on hand as it is always used 
when setting out Rose bushes, Peonies, 
fruit trees and, in fact, anything that 
is set out. Being very rich it gives 
the plants a good start. I might add 
that I painted the bin inside with 
roof paint I had on hand to keep the 
bin from rotting too quickly. When 
I get to it the outside will be painted 
some dark color. If the bin would be 
unsightly it could be hidden from 
view by planting some Corn, Cannas . 
or Dahlias in front of it. 


E. E. Vroom, (N. J.) 
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THINNING APPLES 


In re Mr. Auten’s method of thinning 
Apples, the statement is made that 
“when part of a cluster is removed, the 
rest will wilt and fall off.” 

Of course, I do not doubt that Mr. 
Auten has had the actual experience he 
relates; but feel very sure that the re- 
sult is due to other causes than the one 
given. 

It would be difficult to suggest what 
cause,—knowing nothing of conditions 
affecting those particular trees; but my 
own experience in thinning has been en- 
tirely different. I have left one Apple, 
out of clusters of from two to five or six; 
and invariably, the lucky Apple hung 
on, and waxed large and handsome,— 
joyfully appropriating the nourishment 
which had been divided among the other 
claimants. 

Of course, any mature, vigorous tree, 
which has bloomed heavily, will “set” 
many more Apples than it can possibly 
mature; and while the Apples are yet 
tiny, one may observe a “survival of the 
fittest,” wherein one or several Apples 
will succeed in taking all the nourish- 
ment available for that cluster, and the 
remainder wither and fall. But this 
self-thinning is seldom sufficient; and the 
orchardist, with next year’s crop in 
mind, now takes a hand. 

But there are two serious objections to 
thinning by ciusters. First, the clusters 
which survive the self-thinning are, quite 
logically, at the points where conditions 
are best; and second, (for the same rea- 
son,) some individuals in the surviving 
cluster are often much larger and finer 
than any single Apple near by, so why 
waste all that initial advantage? 
Depending on single Apples would sel- 
dom leave the final survivors at the best 
points, or properly spaced on the branch. 
At this distance, one is loth to hazard 
a guess at the cause of Mr. Auten’s ex- 
perience, unless possibly he operated on 
the clusters before Nature’s selection 
had become apparent, and inadvertently 
left Apples which were already slated 
for the discard. 

But as.soon as the tree’s choice be- 
comes apparent, one is safe to leave the 
finest Apple in a cluster and remove the 
rest. At least, such has been the writer’s 
experience, extending over twenty years, 
and including such varieties as Tetof- 
sky, Duchess, Whitney, Transcendent, 
Hibernal, Wealthy, an unknown late 
Apple, and a seedling of my own. 


NELLIE B. PENDERGAST 
































































EXPERIENCES WITH SEEDS 
AND FLOWERS IN MEXICO 


HAD had a fair amount of amateur 
experience in flower growing in Europe 
and Canada but none in the tropics un- 
til this year. Wherefore in the month 
of March, armed with an array of seeds 
in gorgeously pictured packets, which 
came from American and European 
firms, I planned to obtain a floral dis- 
play that should astonish with its vivid 
beauties all those who in due season 
might pass my little garden in the 
suburbs of Tampico. 

In this genial climate every plant would 
@*cw and prosper at any time of the 


year, said I to myself, as I sowed 
Pansies, Mignonettes and Forget-me- 
nots in shady nooks, and disseminated 
Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums, 
Phloxes, Zinnias and other seeds in more 
sunny spots. 


During the sowing I was astonished to 
note that some of my seeds had suddenly 
become animated and were moving 
rapidly. I found that they were being 
borne off triumphantly by ants which 
are ubiquitous here in the tropics. How- 
ever I firmed down the rest and in time 
they came up. I watered my little plants 
freely towards the evening of each day, 
but I soon realized that those in the 
sunnier spots could not contend against 
the fierce and constant blaze of the sun, 
so I made some sun-shades from news- 
papers and laths of wood, and planted 
borders of Banana Palms and Sunflowers 
for the same purpose. 


Twice a month a Mexican gardener 
came to cut the grass and do some weed- 
ing and on each occasion he would look 
at my plants and shake his head dole- 
fully. 


“No, senor!” he would say, “this is 
not the season for those plants! You 
may get them to grow leaves but few 
of them will flower!” 


Somehow I felt this was a sort of 
challenge to me and I tacitly accepted it, 
determining to show this self-assured 
gardener that I could and would make a 
success of my plants. 

Well, I certainly did my best, but that 
Mexican gardener was unquestionably 
right! 

My Mignonettes, which should have 
been six inches high when mature, grew 
to be TWO FEET AND OVER and be- 
gan to wither just as the flowers were 
forming. Some half dozen spikes bloomed 
fully but had very little perfume. My 
Sweet Peas were crowded with leaves 
but NEVER BORE ONE SINGLE 
BLOSSOM! Those of my Nasturtiums 
that didn’t die off at an early stage pro- 
duced half a dozen flowers each, but these 
flowers were SEEDLESS one and all. 


Of some forty attenuated Antirrhi- 
nums, two produced a sickly flower or 
two. I obtained one little head of For- 
get-me-nots, while the Pansies died off 
long before they reached full growth. 

The Phloxes and Zinnias alone pro- 
duced a fair show of blooms, and my 
Sunflowers which I had planted for 
shade, grew to a height of eleven feet 
and had stalks three inches thick at the 
base and flowers ten to twelve inches 
across. 

Here in the tropics Roses produce 
weak flowers in Summer and grow spines 
as numerous as the original briers. In 
the course of a year they will make a 
tremendous growth of wood. I have 
seen bush Roses that were planted when 
knee-high grow ten feet in seven or 
eight months. These were not Climb- 
ing Roses but such fine sorts as Frau 
Karl Druschki, General Jacqueminot, 
Anna de Diesbach and others. 

No! Winter is the season here for 
annuals to be sown for the best results, 
for then all plants thrive exceedingly 
and flower prodigiously! 


There is one thing I should like to say 
about seeds from the U. S. A. and 
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Kurope. Often old stocks are sent out 
to Mexico or a mixture of fresh ang old 
seeds. Many seeds deteriorate in g fe, 7 
weeks in the hot, damp months of Jun 
August and September, and even a 
freshest of them lose their verminating 
properties, sometimes in a few days 
This is particularly true of the diming, 
tive seeds of such plants as Portulaca 
Gloxinia, Begonia and others. Al] good 
seed firms should warn their Customers 
against this though they seldom do 80 
and prospective seed purchasers shoyjj 
take good note of the fact, if they liye 
in tropical and semi-tropical zones, 


V. E. Ditton 


PROPAGATING THE CAMELLIA 


Camellias can be propagated by cyt. 
tings, layering, inarching, or by seed, 

For cuttings the young, half-ripeneg 
wood is used about end of August, ang — 
planted in pans of sandy soil. The pans | 
are placed outside in a shady place til | 
late Fall, when they are placed in a eolq 
frame till ‘Spring. When they star 
growing in Spring they can be placed 
in a mild hotbed, where they will goon 
root. 
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Layering is practiced also. The branch 
is cut as shown in diagram, and wet 
moss tied around or a layering pot is 
used. 

Inarching is practiced in early spring 
for grafting good varieties upon seed- 
lings. This consists of removing a por- 
tion of the bark from each plant, (as 
shown,) then tying together with waxed 
bandages. 

T. SHEWARD 


KEEPING DAHLIA BULBS, ETC. 


Three to four days after frost has 
killed my plants I cut the stalks off, 
within an inch of the ground, and if 
a clear day dig my tubers with a spading 
fork by working the tines as far down 
under the clumps as possible and care- 
fully lift the clump, so as not to break 
the necks of the tubers where they join 
the crown. I turn the clump upside 
down to allow whatever moisture in 
stalk to drain out, and leave them in sun 
for a couple of hours to dry off; then 
remove all remaining soil from the 
clumps and carry in the cellar with the 
same care as digging them. In a pre 
viously prepared sugar barrel, lined with 
newspapers, with about four inches of 
sifted coal ashes in the bottom, I proceed 
to store the bulbs away for their wil- 
ter’s rest, placing each clump _ upside 
down, but not clump on clump, always 
taking care to see that the crown or stalk 
was not resting on top of another stalk. 
When the first layer is packed I cover 
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horoughly with more sifted coal 
a one reek the barrel to make sure 
the ashes work down over the tubers and 
leave no chance for an air space. I 
then cover that layer with newspapers, 
several thickness, and about four more 
inches of sifted coal ashes; then more 
clumps, and continue until | barrel is 
filled, layer upon layer, to within about 
six or eight inches of the top. 
put on another layer of ashes and plenty 
of newspapers on top, tucked in around 
I then place the 
barrel in the coolest part of the cellar, 
raised about four inches off the ground, 
to allow for air and against dampness. 

I live within the city limits and my 
house is heated by hot air heat with 
more heat in the cellar than any other 
part of the house, and I have to guard 
against heat rather than frost. I had 
planted last year about 75 different va- 
tieties, and the only loss which I had 
was of four clumps. Two I knew would 
not keep, because others more versed 
than I have had like results with that 
beautiful Dahlia, President Wilson. Of 
the other two, Bashful Giant was raised 
from a green plant and set out Au- 
gust 18th, and although it bloomed the 
tubers were so small they dried up. 
The fourth, Mrs. I. DeVerWerner, I 
cannot account for its loss, as I had two 
beautiful plants of this variety, planted 
in the same soil, and in a choice lo- 
cation, yet one kept and the other rotted 
at the crown. 

I have been keeping my bulbs thus 
for several years with no gyeater less, 
and. if successful for me why not for 
others, if they follow above instructions 
to the letter? A couple of times during 
the Winter I inspect the clumps and if 
any show signs of rot or crown decay 
I cut away the parts and rub powdered 
sulphur on the affected parts. When I 
take them out in the Spring to divide, 
my tubers are as solid and firm as when 
dug in the Fall. I save the sprouts and 
place them in damp coarse building sand 
and keep them where it is warm and 
as soon as leaves form I carefully: re- 
move them to pots of earth with some 
leaf mould mixed in. This year I set 
out on the 18th of July thirty of the 
finest plants and at the present writing, 
September 3rd, those same little green 
plants are now about thirty inches high 
and have been tied twice to their stakes 
to protect them against the wind and in 
three weeks more I will have bloom on 
them far better than those grown from 
tubers; besides a nice harvest of new, 
clean, healthy young tubers for another 
year’s planting. 

I spend a good many hours in my gar- 
den and my position is such that I can- 
not always do so by daylight, so I run 
a drop light out of the window with a 
100 Watt lamp and reflector on the 
socket and in that way give them the 
attention they require, cultivation, prun- 
ing, watering and feeding, also dis- 
budding. 


Leonarp B. Hutit, (Long Island) 


PECULIAR PLANT BEHAVIOR 


Has any one of our family had any 
such experience as the following? 

In October of last year I obtained 
from a nursery in Texas these plants: 
One Crepe Myrtle; one Flowering Wil- 
low; one Malvaviscus; an Althea, two 
years old; three two-year old Roses; and 
a two-year old Amorpha. 


Then I - 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


The Malvaviscus and the Marechal 
Neil rose were heeled-in and put in the 
cellar; the rest were carefully set out in 
the garden. The Marechal Neil grew 
three or four inches before it was taken 
out of the cellar, but the Malvaviscus, 
though green in the stem, never started 
growth. 


But here is the peculiar thing: Of the 
outside plantings, the Roses and two 
Evergreens lived and grew well. The 
Crepe Myrtle died outright; the Willow 
came up feebly in May, the Althea 
started leaf in June, and the Amorpha, 
apparently dead, suddenly threw out 
buds on July 10 and has grown like a 
weed since,—an interval of fully nine 
months in which there was dormancy for 
one plant, and seven and eight months 
for the other two respectively. I never 
knew of such a case before in forty years 
of transplanting. 

GEO. W. BoRDEN 


FLORAL NOTES 


I have wondered how far north the 
Bamboos are hardy. We grow the 
arundinaria Metake—Japan, in a tall 
border. Its white and green foliage is 
very attractive in early Springtime. I 
have a row of yellow and blue Irises 
just in front. When in bloom they are 
lovely. Perennial Phlox takes the place 
of Irises later. 

Between the Tamarix Africana are 
clumps of Bocconia Cordata, with its 
tall bright green foliage and large sprays 
of yellowish brown flowers. Then here 
is where the tall Lemon Lily, Hemero- 
callis Kwanso Fl. Pl. show up well. 
They seem to need the fine foliage of the 
Tamaris to bring out their golden gleam 
of red and yellow. 

In front of this tall border is a six 
foot space, which I change each season. 
This season is devoted to the good old 
Zinnia. If the season is dry the Zinnia 
says, “what care I,” and goes about its 
season’s work of doing its part in show- 
ing the many passers-by how showy the 
good old Zinnia can be. A hedge of 
Japanese Barberry not yet very high,— 
just right to show the Zinnia up fine 
for Summer,—then full of red berries 
which make a fine display lasting all 
Winter. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Illinois) 


ACHILLEA, THE PEARL 


Achillea ptarmica, The Pearl, may be 
described as being a hardy perennial 
plant that is really indispensable for 
planting in the rockery, mixed flower bed 
or border, where its pure white flowers 
are borne in clusters on long stems, so 
are of great value for all cut flower 
work during the summer and autumn 
months. When wanted for this purpose 
the plants will deserve some care and 
attention and so should be given an open 
sunny situation and a very deep, well 
enriched soil. Copious waterings during 
the seasons of drought are essential to 
their well doing. A mulch of some 
coarse, littery material should be given 
during the winter months and when this 
and all decaying foliage is removed in 
the early spring months let a liberal 
supply of bone meal be stirred in around 
the plants. When properly grown and 
cared for this Achillea is one of the most 
desirable and useful of perennials on ac- 
count of its graceful habit of growth and 
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profusion of bloom and the usefulness of 
the flowers in all cut flower work. 

The flowering plants should be sup- 
ported by neat stakes when it becomes 
necessary, all faded flowers promptly re- 
moved; and as the plants show a tend- 
ency to spread freely with good cultiva- 
tion, it is advisable that they be taken 
up and divided and replanted every third 
year. This is best done in the early 
Spring. 

CuHas. E. PARNELL 


MORNING GLORIES 


A Pear tree in my yard would not bear 
fruit, so I had it sawed off about five 
feet from the ground, to stretch my 
clothes line from. Last Spring I filled 
a large box full of good rich soil and set 
at the foot of the stump and then planted 
Morning Glories in the box, and covered 
the tree stump loosely with woven wire, 
and such a lovely sight it was, not hin- 
dering stretching my clothes line weekly 
from the stump either. 

It would be better still to make a 
small round bed at the base, but that 
wasn’t convenient for me. 


Mrs. EUNICE LITTLEFIELD, ( Md.) 


BLUE LACE FLOWER 


I have raised these every year, and 
always have them bioom. Never gave 
them any especial attention. Last year 
I had them in front of some Everlasting 
flowers. I have noticed that they are 
rather slow in starting after transplant- 
ing, and that they quickly show the bene- 
fit of frequent cultivation. 


WILLIAM SPANTON, (Ohio) 


GLADIOLI IN CARNATION BEDS 


The commercial florists regularly grow 
Gladioli between Carnations in the green- 
house, without any apparent injury to 
the Carnation crop. The Gladiolus bulbs 
should be planted so that they will not 
interfere with watering or working 
among the Carnations. Some florists 
plant one or two rows lengthwise of a 
five foot bench and others still plant 
right in the Carnation rows on the north 
side of the bench. 

Good results can be had by planting 
about December ist to 15th. There will 
be comparatively little growth until late 
Winter and, by the time the Gladiolus 
plants give much shade, the natural 
light will be strong enough to prevent 
any damage to the Carnations. 


PEONY MLLE. ROUSSEAU 
NOT ROSE-SCENTED 


I notice that in the September number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER you have re- 
printed an article that appeared in the 
American Peony Society Bulletin over 
my signature on the subject of “Rose- 
Scented Fragrant Peonies.” This article 
contained one very serious error—the 
listing of Mile. Rousseau as a fragrant 
Peony of merit. As corrected in a later 
number of the Bulletin, this error was 
the outgrowth of having received un- 
true stock from a reliable grower through 
a mistake in shipping a very superior 
variety for Mile. Rousseau. The true 
Mlle. Rousseau has a decidedly un- 
pleasant odor, as described in the Cornell 
Bulletin. 

H. G. READING 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


November winds some think too chilly 
But change is part of the joy of living. 
So welcome chill and cold and wind 
And welcome too, our glad Thanksgiving! 
HOUGH the mornings and eve- 
nings are apt to be chilly, the air 
is exhilarating, and during the 
middle of the day the weather is quite 
frequently just right to make the do- 
ing of necessary garden work thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 


If Dahlias and other bulbs and 
tubers have not already been dug and 
dried, that work should be completed 
with all possible haste for to neglect 
this task longer may mean the loss of 
the bulbs or tubers. 


Spring blooming Holland bulbs may 
be planted freely during the month, 
also most varieties of hardy Lilies, 
but it is rather too late for making 
a planting of the Madonna Lily 
(lilium candidum) which must make 
a growth of leaves before Winter 
begins. 


In planting Lily bulbs the beds 
should be well spaded and well drained 
and the bulbs planted quite deep on 
a layer of sand or fine pebbles. The 
soil should be fairly rich, but no ma- 
nure must come in contact with the 
bulbs. 

Bulbs started last month or early 
this month may be forced into bloom 
in time for the holiday season. As 
they require only about four weeks 
to come into bloom, bulbs of the beau- 
tiful Chinese sacred Lily may be 
started later in the month. 





For indoor forcing the Paper 
White Narcissus is the easiest of 
bulbs to grow successfully. It may be 
grown in soil or in a bowl filled with 
pebbles and water. Of Tulips the 
small Duc von Thol is the easiest to 
force. 


Ferns and other plants, that are to 
be cultivated.in the home, should be 
bought this month so that they may 
be gradually accustomed to the new 
and trying conditions that they will 
find in the living room. 


As. it is rather difficult for the am- 
ateur to “time” the Bermuda Lily 
(L. Harisii), so that it will come’ into 
bloom at just the right time, it is a 
good plan to start several bulbs in 
pots at intervals; then some are likely 
to flower for Easter. 


When the weather is pleasant, care- 
fully admit plenty of air so that the 
window plants may have the benefit of 
the fresh, balmy weather, without the 
danger of being injured by draughts. 


As most house plants require con- 
siderable sunlight, the plants should be 
arranged so that all the plants may be 


reached by the sun’s rays. Placing 
the low growing plants nearest to the 
pane and the taller ones behind them, 
will be a convenient arrangement. 





The question of watering house 
plants is also quite important; and in 
order to know just how much or how 
little water to apply one must study 
the needs of the plants one wishes to 
cultivate, and be guided by such 
knowledge. 

As the Chinese Primrose so popular 
as a house plant does not require as 
sunny a situation as most plants culti- 
vated in the winter garden; it there- 
fore may be satisfactorily grown in a 
window with a northern exposure. 


Primula obconica is a very desir- 
able window variety. The white 
flowers are very delicately tinted and 
have a refreshing fragrance. This 
plant requires considerable water, but 
care must be taken in watering not 
to wet the buds, as it injures them. 








Place Lantanas, Abutilons, Bouvar- 
dias, Mignonettes, Sweet Alyssum, 
Asclepia and other plants that enjoy 
a sunny situation as near the glass as 
is safe and convenient. 





Blooming Chrysanthemums will be 
benefited greatly by being watered 
with liquid manure. If.the plants are 
kept in a cool, airy part of the house 
the flowers will gain considerably in 
keeping quality. After blooming, put 
plants in the cellar. 





The Cyclamen is another fine win- 
dow plant that will thrive in a cool 
situation,—in fact many of the fail- 
ures with this desirable winter 
bloomer may be traced to the fact that 
the plant was kept where it received 
constantly the direct hot rays of the 
sun. 

Be careful to keep the plants in the 
window garden clean. Pick off all 
faded flowers and dying leaves. Stir 
the soil and remove weeds from the 
pots. Keep the foliage free of dust. 
Spray or sponge when necessary. 





There is still considerable work that 
may be done to advantage in the out- 
door garden. It is a splendid time to 
clean up; for not only will the garden 
be less unsightly during the Winter, 
but time will be saved in the Spring. 


If there are holes in the lawn, fill 
them up and plant grass seed. Level 
depressions in the garden made where 
plants have been dug up; for if left 
to stand full of water adjacent plants 
may be injured by excessive mois- 
ture. 





Rake up and destroy dead and de- 
caying stalks and other waste matter 
that is not required for compost. 
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Save all fallen leaves as they are use- 
ful for mulching borders and beds of 
perennials or bulbs, or for making 
leaf mould. 

Have the gardens plowed or spaded 
in the Fall if possible as the loosening 


up of the soil is beneficial in many - 
‘ Ways. 


It also will aid greatly jp 
killing many of the grubs that are 
tucked away in the ground. 


Try to complete all repairs and the 
arrangements for Winter by the end 
of this month; for the time when out- 
door work can be done properly and 
comfortably is drawing to a close. 
Hurried work is apt to be poorly done. 


And welcome, too, our glad Thanks- 
giving! Let us be thankful for the 
beautiful flowers we have had to en- 
joy, let us be thankful for our guc- 
cesses and even for our failures which 
after all, will, if rightly understood, 
teach us much. 





Greenery With Flowers 


RS. CURTIS’ appeal for ayail- 

able foliage, wakes a sympathetic 
chord, for a bouquet without suitable 
green is a lovely thing marred. 

The answer depends somewhat on 
one’s environment. If in the suburbs, 
there are usually vacunt lots or little- 
used streets where various wild things 
can be found and pressed into service; 
but if in a trimmed and mowed resi- 
dence section, some provision for the 
desired greenery must be planned. 

A clump of some rank, broad-leaved 
grass answers for all such flowers as 
Narcissus, Iris, Gladioli, etc., with 
long, narrow leaves, which, for the 
good of the bulbs, you do not wish to 
cut. 

Later, the lovely plumes of Aspara- 
gus (don’t allow the family to eat 
them in the Spring) harmonize with, 
and beautifully soften, many kinds of 
flowers. 

Several “weeds,” such as Yarrow, 
Queen Ann’s Lace, etc., have lovely, 
ferny leaves through early Summer. 
Also, there are real Ferns native to, 
or at least hardy in, almost any loca- 
tion, which can be grown and cut 
sparingly for bouquets. 

A bush of the strong-growing single 
Rugosa (either red or white) will 
furnish, in addition to its own flowers, 
abundant shiny, crinkled leaves which 
can be cut to help out the Roses from 
small, tender kinds which cannot spare 
enough foliage. And these Rose leaves 
harmonize with some other flowers. 

When purchasing a bunch of new 
Carrots, choose one the leaves of 
which are not damaged, and put the 
pretty, ferny greenery in a vase, in- 
stead of in the garbage can. Or raise 
some as a source of supply. 

A trip to the nearest woods or fields 
will doubtless reward the searcher 
with many native wild things which 
can be brought home and cultivated 
for their foliage. 


NELLIE B. PENDERGAST 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Month by Month with the Flowers 


November 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON (Tennessee) 


LANT shrubs. 
. Time to bring all tender plants 
indoors. 


The Paper Whites begin to bloom 
in this month. 


Perennials that make early spring 
growth should be enriched at this 


time. 


Do not neglect to water the newly 
transplanted shrubs every day until 
the fall rains begin. 


Bank the Roses with sand the latter 
part of the month, and over this a 
layer of manure. 


When hardy shrubs are received 
from the florist, their roots should 
be placed in water until they are thor- 
oughly moistened. 


By the latter part of the month the 
flower garden should be made neat 
and clean, ready for next year’s bloom. 


Enjoy to the full these last glorious 
days of Autumn, of outdoor life and 
sunshine, before the cold rains de- 
stroy the beauty of the garden. 


Give an occasional look at the potted 
bulbs to see which need bringing to 
the light, and to see that they are 
kept from drying out. 


Rake off the flower beds; dig up 
the soil; spread quicklime and manure 
over the ground to enrich it; and add 
sifted coal ashes to lighten the soil. 


Place a temporary covering of light 
cloth or hamper basket over the 
clumps of Pompon Chrysanthemums 
to protect them from heavy frosts and 
the blooming season will last much 
longer. For mass color effect these 
little hardy Chrysanthemums are un- 
excelled. 


In cleaning the perennial bed it is 
far better to cut the withered stalks, 
for on many plants the buds for next 
year’s blooms are at the bottom of 
the stalks near the root; and, if the 
stalks are pulled carelessly, these buds 
are quite apt to be torn off and next 
year’s blooms seriously damaged. 


Do not be too hasty in covering 
plants for the Winter. As a usual 
thing a spell of mild, pleasant weather 
comes after the first cold spell. If 
the plants are banked for the Winter 
they are quite likely to be damaged 
from overheating to a greater degree 
than the damage from cold if left 
uncovered until later. 


After the annuals are pulled up, 
the empty beds should be well spaded. 
But authorities agree that it is better 
to leave the ground in rough clods, 
so that action of frost and cold can 
reach well down into the ground and 
destroy the insect pests harbored 


there, than it is to pulverize the soil 
and level the surface of the bed. 


Wher bringing indoors the pot of 
Oxalis that has been blooming all 
Summer, cut away the foliage to 
within an inch of the soii, water thor- 
oughly, and in a few weeks a new crop 
of leaves will appear, then new bloom 
stalks. These small bulbs are almost 
perpetual bloomers, few other bulbs 
giving such a luxuriant foliage growth 
and in addition being extremely free 
flowering. They are most desirable 
either indoors or out. 


If one desires to increase their stock 
of young plants of the hardy Candy- 
tuft for the next year’s garden, it 
should be done early in this month, or 
before a heavy frost, by means of 
cuttings. These should be planted in 
a box of sand and kept in some cool 
place. When roots have formed, the 
little plants should be lifted and 
potted. Canterbury Bells and Blue- 
bells can likewise be propagated in 
the same way. This method produces 
quicker results than by seed planting. 


In order to keep the Anemone Cor- 
onaria from making premature top 
growth the roots should not be planted 
in the open ground before November 
or even later if the season is mild. 
The bulbs should be set six inches 
apart and two inches deep; and should 
have a sunny location. These plants 
are unique in one respect ;—although 
spring blooming bulbs, the roots may 
be kept perfectly dry and planted just 
as soon as danger from frost is over 
in the Spring. 


In planning rows of shrubbery it is 
advisable to plant with an eye to win- 
ter beauty. There are many shrubs 
and trees that present an attractive 
appearance after they lose their foli- 
age; as for example, the Japanese 
Barberry, with attractive scarlet 
berries; the Callicarpa Purpurea, with 
its clusters of purple berries; the 
Cotoneaster, with berries of orange- 
red, and the Snowberry, with its large 
white berries. These have most at- 
tractive foliage and blossoms for the 
summer months, with quite a different 
style of beauty for the Winter, thus 
presenting a good appearance the year 
around. 


Late Autumn is the best time to 
plant shrubs. When planted at this 
season they get well settled and have 
the benefit of the early spring months 
for root growth while the soil is still 
moist and cool. The holes dug for the 
shrubs must be large enough so that 
the roots can be spread out, with a 
good foundation of loose soil beneath 
them. After the hole is half filled 
with soil, soak the roots thoroughly 
with water. This insures that the soil 
is firmly packed about each little root- 
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let. After the water has seeped away, 
finish filling with soil. Keep well 
watered as long as dry weather con- 
tinues. 


November is the month for plant- 
ing clumps of the Liky-of-the-Valley 
in the outdoor bed. A cool, moist, 
shady location is desirable on the 
north side of the. house if possible. 
Good rich soil is preferable though 
any lack in this respect may be rem- 
edied by a rich top dressing of old 
manure. The clumps should be set a 
foot apart. When it is necessary to 
divide an old established bed it may 
be done by removing alternate blocks 
of the plants, instead of tearing up 
the entire bed. Old beds are liable to 
run out unless given more space or 
fresh stock. If expense has to be con- 
sidered, one can plant five or six 
strong pips close together and they 
will form a good clump in two years. 





Achillea (Yarrow) 


6 Bes several species and varieties 
of Achilleas, or, as they are popu- 
larly known, as Yarrow or Milfoil, 
form, when taken together, a group of 
hardy perennial plants belonging to 
the Natural Order Asteraceae. All 
are mostly natives of Europe, and the 
prevailing colors of the flowers are 
yellow and white. 

A. millefolium is a native species, 
and the. common Milfoil of our neg- 
lected fields, but when these different 
species are taken together they form 
a group of plants that are especially 
adapted for cultivation in the rockery. 
Altogether they can be used to good 
advantage if properly placed in the 
flower bed or border, and given a very 
deep moderately enriched loamy soil, 
and an open sunny situation. 

One of the most distinct and de- 
sirable varieties and one that deserves 
more than a passing notice is the va- 
riety known -as Achillea Eupatorum, 
on account of its graceful habit of 
growth, effective blooming, and pro- 
longed season of bloom, extending, as 
it does, throughout the entire Summer 
and far into the autumnal months. 
The numerous flower stems rise 
straight from the ground to a height 
of about two feet and are crowned 
with flat umbels of golden yellow flow- 
ers, which are especially useful in all 
cut flower work. | 

Propagation is effected by a care- 
ful division of the older clumps in the 
early Spring; but it is advisable that 
the older clumps be taken up, care- 
fully divided, and replanted at least 
every third year in order to secure the 
most satisfactory results. 

The plants should be given a mulch 
of some coarse littery material dur- 
ing the winter months, and when this 
is removed in the early Spring, let 
some bone dust or sheep manure be 
carefully dug in around the plants. 

The generic name was given in 
honor of Achilles, a pupil of Chiron, 
who first used it in medicine. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Hyacinths in Pots 


HE principal points to be considered 
Tin the culture of Hyacinths in pots 

are the selection of bulbs of the best 
varieties in their separate colours, the 
purchase of bulbs that are of full size 
and perfectly ripened, and the use of a 
compost that is rich and moderately open. 
There are, however, other matters which, 
if of less importance, must have atten- 
tion to ensure the proper development of 
both foliage and flower-spikes. The se- 
lection and purchase of the bulbs should 
be made early in the Autumn. 


I have seen it stated by many writers 
the bulbs should be potted by the middle 
of September. This is not at all neces- 
sary, and it is seldom the bulbs are 
started so early. In all my long experi- 
ence I found it suffice if the purchases 
are made, and the potting done by the 
end of the second week in October; but 
I do not advise the work being delayed 
much beyond that period, or there will 
be considerable risk. For the production 
of exhibition specimens bulbs of the 
highest possible quality are alone suit- 
able, and the order ought to be given to 
the dealer early enough for him to supply 
them. It should also be borne in mind 
that the bulbs commence to deteriorate 
if kept out of the soil long after the 
time I have stated. They do not have 
sufficient time to become so well furnished 
with roots as they should be by the 
Winter. For those with little experience 
of Hyacinth bulbs I may state that 
solidity is of much more importance than 
size, and if the bulb is heavy in propor- 
tion to its diameter it will not fail to 
produce a good spike. When the bulbs 
arrive let them remain in the bags until 
potted, as exposure to light and air for 
any length of time is injurious to them. 

It is comparatively simple the prepara- 
tion of the pots and compost, but every 
detail must be thoroughly carried out, 
for in the cultivation of bulbs, as in other 
things, success in a great measure de- 
pends upon careful attention to small 
matters. 


For exhibition Hyacinths the most 
suitable pots are those six inches in 
diameter, and of the regulation depth 
of about six inches. There is no neces- 
sity to use pots of exceptional depth, as 
some growers recommend, but at the 
same time avoid the shallow pots fre- 
quently met with. The pots must be 
clean both within and without, and the 
drainage must be well arranged and 
sufficient to carry off superfluous water 
without taking up too much space. Break 
up the crocks to a medium size and place 
a layer in each pot one inch in thick- 
ness. To prevent the compost filtering 
down between the crocks I prefer to 
place on them a thin layer of Moss, then 
a layer of dried horse droppings, which 
affords assistance to the plants when 
in full growth. The compost should 
consist of friable loam containing a good 
proportion of fibre, decomposed manure 
from an old hot-bed, and sharp silver 
sand. The proportions should be two 
parts manure and one part sand to every 
four parts of loam. It is necessary that 
both loam and manure should be in a 
moderately moist state in order that the 
bulbs may have sufficient moisture about 
them to encourage the production of 
roots, but there must not be the slightest 
risk of pastiness when the compost is 
pressed into the pots. The bulbs must be 
potted firmly and just deep enough for 


the point of the neck to be just visible 
above the compost, the surface of which 
should be one-half inch below the upper 
edge of the rim. The pots should be 
loosely filled with the compost and the 
bulbs pressed into it. Then make the 
soil firm and fill up the pots to the proper 
depth. If you follow this advice the 
bulbs are fixed securely without risk of 
their being loosened when making roots, 
as is frequently the case when the pots 
are filled firmly with soil and the bulbs 
pressed in. See that the bulbs are cor- 
rectly labeled, after which stand the pots 
out of doors in a sheltered position on a 
thick bed of ashes, and heap over them 
to the depth of 10 inches or 12 inches 
some loose material like Cocoanut-fibre 
refuse, spent hops, leaf-mould, ete. 

The object in plunging the bulbs in a 
bed of material as advised is to promote 
the production of roots before the foliage 
and flower-spikes; therefore they must 
remain in the plunging-bed until they 
are well furnished with roots. After 
six weeks they must be examined oc- 
casionally. When well rooted remove 
them to a pit or house, but they must 
not be subjected to more heat than will 
keep them safe from frost. For the 
first week or 10 days place them on the 
floor of the structure where they will 
not receive too much light, afterwards 
placing them within a short distance of 
the glass. The position is important 
whilst they are making their growth, 
for if the foliage becomes drawn the 
grower will lose several points, as 
judges attach considerable importance to 
stout, short foliage. 


As to the length of time they are to 
remain in the cool-house or pit will de- 
pend upon when they were potted and 
the date of the exhibition. At any rate, 
avoid hard forcing, even for a_ short 
time, as it is sure to weaken in some de- 
gree both flower-spikes and leaves. If, 
therefore, they are required to bloom 
some time before they naturally flower, 
give them a little artificial heat from a 
comparatively early stage, bringing 
them on slowly with the advantage of 
a position near the glass, and a nice 
circulation of air about them. A tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees will bring 
them on steadily, and should they be 
coming on too rapidly it is easy to reduce 
the temperature or remove to cooler 
quarters. When they are more advanced 
shade will be necessary during bright 
sunshine, but the shading must be re- 
moved immediately there is no necessity 
for it. 

From the time the bulbs commence to 
grow freely liberal supplies of water will 
be required, which should be as soft as 
possible. When the spikes have attained 
three inches or four inches in height 
they will derive considerable benefit from 
occasional supplies of weak liquid ma- 
nure. The best liquid I have always 
found is the drainings from the manure- 
heap well diluted with water; the next 
is two ounces of guano in three gallons 
of water. 

In selecting the varieties double the 
number of sorts required should be ob- 
tained, as it is impossible to have all the 
plants in proper condition for the exhibi- 
tion on a certain date. 

The following are a few good vari- 
eties:—Gertrude (bright pink, large and 
compact), Lady Derby (soft salmon- 
rose), General Pelissier (deep crimson, 
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very fine), Gigantea (blush pj 

truss), Cardinal Wiseman (cormitgel 
large bells), Arentine Arendse (grang * 
pure white), La Grandesse (splenda 
spike of pure white), Mauve a 
(large dark mauve), Haydn (large lilan 
mauve), Captain Boyton (fine spike 
lilac-blue), La Peyrouse (porcelain bluey 
King of the Blues (splendid dark blue)’ 
Menelik (deep black-blue), Grand Maity, 
(deep porcelain blue), City of Haarlen 
(deep yellow, very good), Buff Beau 
(a very lovely shade), Marchionesg i 
Lorne (orange-yellow), Obelisque (good 
truss, deep yellow.) 


F. H., (In Gardening Illustrated) 





Old-fashioned Lavender 


And Lavender true! How my heart returns 

To the bright garden beds, where its mauve-tint 
burns 

In the long afternoons, like the ashes of violet— 

A dense, colored vapor of summery triolet. 


Sweet Rosemary! Mary is rosy today, 

With efforts to please her young William, they say 

Then, ladies, buy herbs! Here are Borage anq 
Rue, 

Thyme, Fennel and Savory to flavor the stew, 


The Lavender’s growing in Millicent’s yard, 
Like faint paves that lead to a palace, grey- 


starred. 

Come, ladies, plant herbs in your garden, and 
smell 

The sweet, homey odors that children love well, 


—THOMPson 
VW Ho does not love the faint per- 


fume of Lavender flowers and 
Rosemary? The fragrance, like that 


of Grandmother’s old Rose Jar, will ‘| 


never be forgotten by anyone s0 
fortunate as to remember it. 

These two plants should be in every 
garden. They may be grown from 
seed; also cuttings of half-ripened 
wood, taken in the Fall, placed in a 
sandy loam under a glass, will gen- 
erally grow by Spring. If weather is 
dry when planted out, keep the soil 
moist but not wet or the plants will 
rot. They germinate slowly from 
seed and should be kept moist all the 
time. 

They will bloom the second season 
and should be protected by placing 
leaves around them and turning old 
splint baskets over them. It is well 
to pot up some of the plants and keep 
in the house in a half-dormant state. 
If well protected and cared for they 
will live for years. 

Rosemary leaves are used for sea- 
soning. The oil from the flowers -is 
the chief ingredient in “Eau de 
Cologne.” 


Lavender blossoms were almost en- | 


tirely used by our grandmothers for 
perfuming their fine linen, hats and 
gowns. They should be cut in the 
early morning, spread out in a cool 
place to dry. They may be placed in 
pads or fancy bags and used among 
the linen in drawers or pinned among 
the clothing. 
Mrs. Mary C. RING 





Although the article on this page, 
entitled “Hyacinths in Pots,” is from 
an English source it is probable that 
the directions are applicable here, and 
we are glad to tell how the English 
do things. 
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THE FLOweER GROWER 


Possibilities of a Back-door Garden 
BY JEANNE M. STEWART, (Ohio) 


pack yard of clay covered with 
stones, brickbats and weeds, but 
energy and persistence, year by year, 
transformed it into a productive 
vegetable garden and later into the 
attractive little flower garden of today. 


I’ SEEMED hopeless, this small 














Perennial section 


The size is about 30x 40 feet, but 
every available inch is utilized. 


The section farthest from the house 
is planted with perennials; and taller 
shrubs, Lilac, Forsythia, Pussy Wil- 
low, and Japanese Plum, at the side, 
with the old favorites Bleeding Heart, 
Clove Pink, Sweet William, Phlox, 
Foxglove, Shasta Daisy, Lily, Canter- 
bury Bell, Coreopsis, Gaillardia, 
Baby’s Breath, Delphinium, and 
Chinese Lantern, massed between and 
a border of the low growing Iceland 
Poppy, unfolding its cheery blossoms 
very early in the Springtime and con- 
tinuing to bloom until late in the Fall. 
In one corner Crimson Rambler Roses 
and Bitter Sweet run riot and form a 
shady nook which serves as a seed 
bed for late sowings. Rising above 
this is a wee bird house occupied each 
Summer by a Wren family. 


In one side section are early flower- 
ing bulbs; Hyacinths, Daffodils, Jon- 
quils, Narcissi and Tulips, followed 
by Ageratum, Mignonette and 
Pansies. On the opposite side is the 
Rose garden and back of this, against 
the fence, Gladioli. Here, too, is a 
bird bath made by placing a large 
saucer of a flower pot on top of a post 
about four feet high, in which fresh 
water is always kept for our little 
feathered friends who seem to enjoy 


‘it greatly. 


The center section is devoted to an- 


‘nuals, varied year by year, according 


to the demand; for this gardener 


found she had far more flowers than 
she or her friends could use. So she 
placed a sign in front of the house 
advertising cut flowers, which brings 
many a customer to this little back- 
door garden. 

Candytuft, 


Calendula, Zinnias, 








The backdoor 


Painted Daisies, Larkspur, Scabiosa, 
Snapdragon, Centaurea, Stocks, 
Asters, Phlox, Straw Flowers and 
other Everlastings, are planted in 
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House 


rows with ample space between to aid 
in cultivation and in cutting. The 
Yellow Celosia and Nigella are also 
raised;—the flowers of the former 
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and the pods of the latter, dried are 
used in winter bouquets. 


A grass plat four feet wide is main- 
tained between the garden proper and 
the back porch over which is stretched 
the necessary clothes-line, each sup- 
porting post being covered with climb- 
ing Roses; while a Dorothy Perkins 
Rambler shades the porch. At the 
side of this and close to the house are 
more shrubs and Roses, among them 
the beautiful Hugonis Rose, first to 
open in the Spring, and the finely cut 
foliage of which is useful with cut 
flowers. 


In the space between the houses 
where there is but little sunshine the 
Lily of the Valley, Iris, Violets, and 
wild flowers do fairly well, also the 
Hardy Chrysanthemum. 


A place is found in this small gar- 
den for climbing vines of Clematis, 
Moon Flower and Japanese Morning 
Glory, also for a few vegetables for 
the table. Carrots are grown also for 
their beautiful fern-like leaves which 
are used in bouquets. 





A Rare Plant Phenomena 


BOUT New Year’s of 1918 we 

stopped at a plantation at Mic- 
casupi, Florida, for three days. It was 
unusually cold at the time, the ther- 
mometer registering 22, 24, and 26 
degrees respectively; and a snow 
flurry occurred one day, being the first 
snow a girl of 12 had ever seen. The 
house was supplied with water by a 
windmill, the pipe from which lay on 
the ground and up the outside of the 
house. I need not add that the water- 
works were frozen and out of com- 
mission. 


One morning we went for a walk, 
and passing through a low, swampy 
place, a sort of dell, we found a pure 
white-foliaged plant with two or three 
leaves which were thick and curling 
and resembling white satiny sugar 
candy. They were about an inch to 
one and one-half inches wide, by about 
half of that thickness, and five to 
eight inches long. My son, attempt- 
ing to gather it, exclaimed that it was 
ice. We soon found several more and 
noticed that they were at the base of 
a certain kind of plant. The plant 
was a slender one perhaps two feet 
high and dried up, but the root was 
a small bulbous one, not so large as 
the end of my little finger. I took one 
of the plants to my room, but not 
caring for it immediately, it was 
thrown into the open fire by one slick- 
ing up the room, and not knowing that 
it had any value. 

That this was a rare happening 
there can be little doubt, and as I 
reason, it depended on unusual con- 
ditions. The bulbous root bursting 
by the freezing cold, pours out its 
moist vapor where the air is almost 
but not quite still, and then there is 
a slight change of direction for each 
of the other leaves. 


F. T. JENCKS 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Some Flowers of the Canadian Alps 


MPRESSIONS of an alpine flora, like 
I those of some great garden, often im- 

prove with keeping. After the lapse of 
time—it may be months or years—one is 
able to sift from the mass and focus 
clearly those certain features or objects 
which at the moment were but parts of 
a huge whole, but which nevertheless had 
become so enduringly imprinted on the 
memory that at the mere mention of their 
names in after years they re-appear 
sharply defined in a well balanced picture. 
One is able to see the trees where once 
had been only a wood. 

At least so it appears to me when a 
weathered notebook recalls the moment 
that first I came across Linnea borealis 
var. canadensis (so much finer and easier 
than the type) threading its way over 
moss-clad rock and fallen log, and bright- 
ening the silent, humid gloom of the Pine 
forests of the Selkirks with its gay little 
rosy bells. And who shall measure the 
feelings when, after many seasons of 
patient care expended over a feeble patch 
of Dryas octopetala, the memory is jogged 
by those wonderful masses, veritable pas- 
tures, of this wayward thing, through 
which one waded on the heights of the 
Rockies? . 

Perhaps it is a pity for his peace of 
mind that man is apt to allow his impres- 
sions to be influenced by his own per- 
sonal, and possibly puny, experiences. 
But, happily, it is not always so. Before 
I saw the Rockies, Aquilegia formosa was 
unknown to me, but the elegance of its 
habit and peculiar beauty of its scarlet 
and yellow blossoms when seen among 
the green of Ferns and other herbage of 
its damp and shady native woods made so 
strong an appeal that our wild garden 
has never since been without it, and an 
easier, better tempered plant does not 
exist. So, the same story might be told 
of Cornus canadensis. Once a poor, un- 
happy thing, clinging to life grudgingly 
in the earthy pocket of a rock garden, 
this bright little woodlander now enjoys 
life as heartily as it does in its own 
home, where it sheets the mossy stumps 
or streaks with snowy whiteness the gap- 
ing bole of some riven, but standing, tree, 
into whose rotten tissues it has threaded 
its couch-like roots. 

In the woods of these high valleys 
Spirza aruncus grows as abundantly as 
our own Meadowsweet, and, common as 
it is to us, its foam panicles are associ- 
ated in my notes with the finding of that 
treasure of the higher ledges, Rhododen- 
dron albiflorum and the woolly ieaved 
Labrador Tea (Ledum latifolium), which 
always seemed to prosper best where the 
mosquitoes’ attack was most punishing to 
the stranger’s skin. Here, too, were bold 
drifts of Bryanthus empetriformis and a 
white Cassiope, while along the boggy 
shore of Lake Louise I came across 
patches of Kalmia glauca with its large 
clusters of rosy red flowers. 

Especially beautiful among those Ca- 
nadian heights was Erythronium gigan- 
teum, softest of yellow and deliciously 
fragrant, a species which appears to 
cover an extraordinary range from the 
sea-level to the very lips of some mighty 
glacier, where the pale emerald of Lyall’s 
Larch alone survives of the forest which 
swarms up the flanks of the valley. But 
the ground covered by this elegant little 
Dog Tooth is as nothing compared with 
that of Epilobium angustifolium, which 
ean surely claim to be one of the most 


= 


cosmopolitan of plants. For the “Fire 
Weed,” as it is called owing to the rapid- 
ity with which it will race over the 
blackened wake of a forest fire perhaps 
a few square miles in area, if not a fight- 
ing plant, never misses an opportunity of 
colonization. The result is that it will 
accompany the traveller over every avail- 
able spot of cleared soil for 3,000 miles 
from Victoria to Quebec. 

There are few prettier plants in the 
shady woods of the Rockies than Clin- 
tonia uniflora, with leaves like wild Gar- 
lic and six-pointed stars of white and yel- 
low, one to a stem. But in still deeper 
shades where the Pine needles lie soft 
and deep, that little Pyrola, Moneses uni- 
flora (Gray) is even more attractive by 
reason of the waxen whiteness of its 
charming little flowers poised so ele- 
gantly on stems which rise from the deep 
green rosette of leaves at their base. A 
rare companion, one would imagine, for 
Epigza repens. 

In patches of sunlight in these damp 
woods the Butterwort will be found just 
as it is on our own moors, but rather 
larger in the blossom; the fragrance of 
wild Mint (Mentha canadensis) will 
blend familiarly with the odour of mossy 
bogs which seem to have the same smell 
all the world over, and, if fortune fa- 
vours, you will run across the true alpine 
Forget-me-not. Even bluer and still 
nearer the sea-green crevices which gape 
in the buttresses of the ice-field, Veronica 
alpina atones for the smallness of its 
blossoms by intensifying their lovely col- 
our, and here, too, though I found it not, 
that tiny little red-flowered Bramble, Ru- 
bus arcticus, is said to grow. 

The Foam Flower ramps luxuriantly in 
the forest primeval of these northern 
lands, its leaves assuming their pecul- 
iarly artificial look and colouring as soon 
as Sambucus racemosa (Red-berried El- 
der) is ripening its scarlet fruit. The bark 
of Cornus stolonifera, which the Indians 
are said to smoke, also gives a warm note 
of colour to woods which are sometimes 
inexpressibly gloomy owing to the pre- 
dominence of the Conifers. Tellima gran- 
diflora often shares the ground with Tiar- 
ella, and though this is a plant well 
worth growing for its Heuchera-like foli- 
age, surely Linnzus must have jested 
when he bestowed upon it its specific title, 
for a feebler flower never grew. 

Of the true Saxifrages, other than S. 
nivalis, I saw but few. S. oppositifolia 
padded the rocks with purple where Si- 
lene acaulis made one sigh for the un- 
happiness of one’s puny little plant at 
home, and I can recollect some rock- 
strewn drifts of a tall, many-branched 
species, not identified, bearing numbers 
of characteristic little white, pink- 
speckled stars. But if the New World is 
weak in these gems of the older Alps she 
manages’ in a manner so creditable to 
fill the blanks that might be occupied by 
them that one does not notice their ab- 
sence. 

My last reference must be to that of 
the wonderful Castilleja (Indian Paint 
Brush) whose range appears to extend 
from the low valleys of the Pacific slope 
to the snow line. . Whether or not this is 
a northerly form of the C. coccinea of 
Gray, familiar to us under glass, or a 
distinct species I cannot say, but its 
hardiness is so obvious that one wonders 
why it has not found its way into English 
gardens, unless its partially parasitic 
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nature may be the explanation. At an 
rate, where Castilleja abounds, and it Pe 
els in sunny ledges where other vegeta. 
tion is often burned brown, the vermilion 
and gold, orange and scarlet which flame 
in its gorgeous bracts create an effect 
not less brilliant than that of some bold 
squad of scarlet Geraniums, and one not 
usually associated with alpine flora — 





A. T. JOHNSON, (In The Garden, Eng. 
lish) ie 
Native Conifers 
The species of northeastern North 


America are the White Pine (Pinys 
Strobus), the Red Pine (Pinus resinosa) 

the Pitch Pine (P. rigida), and the Jack 
Pine (P. Banksiana), the White Spruce 
(Picea glauca), the Red Spruce (P, 
rubra), the Black Spruce (P. mariana) 

the Balsam Fir (Abies balsamifera), the 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis), the Arbor. 
vitae (Thuja occidentalis), the White 
Cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides), the 
Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana), the 
common Juniper (Juniperus communis) 
and its dwarf variety depressa, and the 
prostrate Juniperus horizontalis. Of 
these plants the White Pine, the Red 
Pine, the Hemlock, the Red Cedar and 
the Arborvitae are trees of great value 
and beauty, but in speaking of them it 
must not be forgotten that the White 
Pine is threatened by a serious disease 
which makes its planting on a large scale 
undesirable. Among the hard Pines, 
Pinus resinosa is better worth growing 
than any of the exotic species which have 
been tried here. The other native Pines 
have little to recommend them as orna- 
mental or timber trees. The White 
Spruce, which just reaches from the 
north the extreme northern part of the 
United States, is a handsome, fast-grow- 
ing tree, but in Massachusetts, where 
the climate is too warm for it, it is apt 
to grow thin and unsightly before it is 
fifty years old. The Red Spruce, which 
is the timber Spruce of the northeastern 
states and the Appalachian Mountains, 
grows naturally more slowly than the 
other trees of New England and in the 
Arboretum it has never proved a success. 
The Black Spruce is a small tree which 
grows naturally in deep swamps and has 
little to recommend it either as an or- 
namental or a timber tree. The Fir- 
tree, in its native swamps in the north- 
eastern part of the country, is with its 
narrow pyramidal head of dark green 
leaves silvery white below a_ beautiful 
object, but like many other Fir-trees it 
does not take kindly to cultivation and 
in the Arboretum has never lived more 
than a few years. The White Cedar, too, 
is a hard tree to establish, and although 
a common native tree in the swamps of 
eastern Massachusetts it has not always 
proved hardy in the Arboretum where it 
has grown best on dry gravelly slopes. 
Few trees have shown so great seminal 
variation as the eastern Arborvitae, and 
the collection of the forms of this use- 
ful tree is one of the most interesting 
in the Arboretum only excelled in variety 
by that of the forms of the Red Cedar. 
No other low-growing Juniper clings so 
close to the ground as Juniperus _hori- 
zontalis, and few plants make a denser 
mat or a better ground cover.—Arnold 
Arboretum Bulletin. 





EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

Native conifers, especially our com- 
mon Hemlock, are not sufficiently well 
appreciated by landscape architects 
and gardeners. Make their acquaint- 
ance for future study and use as occa- 
sion offers. 
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Which—Budded or Own-root Roses? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


the basis of the above title, and 

the subject is so much in dispute, 
that it seems worth while here to set 
down my point of view, to which in- 
quiries May later be referred as cov- 
ering what experience and observation 
have without prejudice provided for 


me. 

What is an own-root Rose? It is 
a Rose grown either from a seed, in 
which case its variety is uncertain, or 
from a cutting which has emitted 
roots, in which case the same variety 
as that of the cutting is preserved, 
unless there should happen to be that 
bud variation which we call a “sport.” 
The own-root Rose is all the same 
thing, from the smallest root-hair to 
the topmost leaf. 

What is a budded Rose? It is one 
in which the attempt is made to pro- 
mote the number of blooms and the 
vigor of the plant by the use of an 
under-stock which will absorb more 
moisture and fertility from the soil. 
The under-stock is the foundation; the 
top above the bud is the superstruc- 
ture. A grafted Rose is essentially 
the same, in that it has a stock and a 
top, though the method of combining 
the two is not the same. It is not in 
point here to discuss the methods of 
budding or grafting, about which I 
may have something to say at another 
time. 


Epo we resent segue any plant, 
whether it be a Rose or a Lilac, a 
Peony or a Bush Bean, is better on its 
ewn roots, because the plant is all 
alike, and any adventitious or acciden- 
tal shoot from the root will be the 
same as the top. Theoretically, I have 
said, and it is only theory, for in the 
actual practice that relates to many 
of the things we like best in the gar- 
den, this theoretical disadvantage dis- 
appears. In fact, I have long had the 
feeling that the man or woman who 
cannot promptly tell the difference be- 
tween a shoot from the under-stock 
and a branch from the budded part of 
a Rose is of no importance whatever 
and does not deserve to have any 
Roses. Further, under modern meth- 
ods of budding and with most of the 
under-stocks used, but little oppor- 
tunity appears for the escape of 
shoots from the under-stock, and when 
such escape does occur it sticks out 
as distinctly as do the first branches 
to show autumn color when September 
days begin to chill. 

The only reason for having an un- 
der-stock different from the top is to 
get more vigor, and therefore to im- 
prove the growth, the bloom, and the 
permanence of the plant as a whole. 


Si MANY inquiries come to me on 


This statement should be taken as 
basic. I have nothing but a mild con- 
tempt for the man who insists that all 
his Roses must be on own roots or 
that all his Roses must be budded. He 
is in exactly the same boat with the 
physiological freak who insists that 
because osteopathy is a mighty good 
thing for many human disorders, it 
must be used for all human disorders, 
even for germ diseases like diph- 
theria, scarlatina and typhoid. 


OW if the under-stock does add 
vigor and floriferousness and per- 

manence to a given Rose, it is worth 
while, but worth while only as it is 
just that advantage. Vigor being 
equal in either case, always I would 
prefer the Rose on its own roots. To 
bud the husky hardy Climbers like 
American Pillar, Silver Moon, Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, and the like, would be as 
stupid as it is to attempt to grow on 
their own roots varieties without 
vigor to provide for themselves an 
adequate and far-ranging root system. 

Some few Roses there are which 
will do equally well either way, as, for 
example, Gruss an Teplitz and Frau 
Karl Druschki; though Capt. Thomas 
is on record as showing in one of his 
great Rose books that on the multi- 
flora under-stock Gruss an Teplitz 
produced in one year many more flow- 
ers per plant than when that impor- 
tant variety was on its own roots. 

I hesitate here to undertake to dis- 
cuss the various kinds of under-stocks 
now used in the United States, for, as 
Kipling once wisely put it, “That is 
another story,” and it isn’t a settled 
story, by any manner of means. The 
comparison is somewhat similar to 
that one can properly make in relation 
to the Oranges grown in Florida, 
where three separate forms of under- 
stock are used, because it has been 
found that in certain districts one 
stock will succeed and another will not 
succeed, the variety being the same in 
either case. Such information is not 
vet entirely available for the Rose, 
but as the American Rose Society 
gains in membership, in strength, and 
in resources it is hoped that the basic 
facts with respect to the relation of 
climate and under-stocks can be de- 
termined and published. Meanwhile 
it is proper to say that the major un- 
der-stocks used include manetti, mul- 
tiflora, “ragged robin” and odorata, 
with occasional diversions into Briar, 
Mme. Plantier, Cherokee and rugosa 
for specialized places and in the hands 
of growers who are freaky or whose 
convenience is best served by the stock 
which does best where it grows in the 
nursery, regardless of how it does in 
the gardens to which it is to be sold. 
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Generally speaking, the commercial 
Roses handled are mostly on manetti 
and multiflora, and for the purpose of 
this article either is acceptable. 

ERHAPS I have made plain the 

distinction between own-root Roses 
and budded Roses and the reason for 
the one and the other. I want now to 
touch upon the commercial relation- 
ships of the two. 

Own-root Roses are, for the most 
part, sold in Spring and early Sum- 
mer as small plants shipped from 
small pots, in full leaf and occasion- 
ally beginning to bloom. They have 
been grown sometimes within six or 
eight weeks from cuttings in green- 
houses, and sometimes have been 
grown the season before, being win- 
tered over in coldframes prior to be- 
ing brought into heat to stimulate 
them into growth before they are 
shipped. These are _ usually little 
plants, and sold at a lower price. As 
I look at them, they are on their way, 
but they have not arrived. 

Today as I have been thinking this 
article through in my garden before 
putting it on paper, I have been look- 
ing over a bed of own-root Roses 
planted in June of 1923, of the best 
that the great own-root center of the 
Rose, Springfield, Ohio, could produce. 
After three growing seasons they are 
now just about at the plant vigor of 
the budded Roses put in the ground 
last Fall or this Spring. That is, 
those of them that have survived and 
have been able to make their way on 
their own roots are in this condition. 
More than half of them are dead, not 
having been able to make their own 
way, even under the rather peculiarly 
favorable conditions in my Breeze 
Hill garden. 

At the outset, therefore, the com- 
parison between the commercial mail 
order own-root Rose and the average 
dormant budded outdoor-grown Rose 
is unfair to the former, because the 
former is not only cheaper but very 
much younger, smaller and less able 
to make its own way. The small own- 
root Rose is an admirable resource for 
experiments and for long-gistance 
shipping where the light weight per- 
mits cheap mailing. In my experi- 
ence, at least, the commercial own- 
root Roses do not mean very many 
flowers the first season or very many 
surviving plants the second season, 
but where the plants do survive and 
are adapted to making their own way 
on their own roots, they are in every 
respect all right and desirable. 

HE budded Rose, if it has been 

ordered early, as I continually in- 
sist it ought to be, and planted early 
as it must be to prosper, has gotten 
into the ground before Spring is more 
than a pleasant promise. It has been 
dug preferably the same Spring from 
the wintered-over rows in the nursery 
from which it came, has not been 
dried out in process of handling, and 
has reached the buyer fresh and 
plump. It is almost certain, if this 
is the process, to grow off promptly, 
and within the rapidly moving weeks 
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that open up June to reward its pur- 
chaser with beautiful buds and 
flowers. 

But I have set forth the ideal han- 
dling of these Roses. The actual com- 
mercial handling is otherwise in all 
too many cases. More than one whole 
season in the open, more or less well 
cultivated, trained and_ protected 
against disease as the grower’s con- 
venience or conscience provides, it is 
usually plowed out in the field. These 
plants, the roots more or less muti- 
lated according to the care with which 
they have been dug and handled, are 
bundled together, sometimes exposed 
to the atmosphere, and hauled into the 
sheds, cellars or storage places of the 
Rose merchant who has them. There 
they are more or less well-packed 
away to be convenient for early spring 
shipping. Sometimes they are very 
much less well-packed away than they 
ought to be, because dependence is had 
on a presumable low temperature to 
prevent root action, and the roots are 
but lightly covered with soil. Under 
proper conditions, such as_ several 
growers at least are now providing, 
they are packed with moist soil about 
the roots in storage in such fashion as 
to delay, because of absence of light 
and heat, that early start in the 
Spring which means loss of vigor in 
the hands of the customer. 

Some of the growers leave on these 
Roses thus dug from the fields all of 
the wood or twigs with which the 
summer sun and the autumn rains 
have provided’ them. Other growers 
promptly trim off the most of these 
heavy canes. The latter is vastly the 
preferable method, because every sin- 
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gle second of the time during which 
these Roses are out of the ground and 
exposed, all parts of the plant not cov- 
ered by earth are evaporating mois- 
ture into the air and losing vigor. 
Any proper planting involves close 
pruning, so that the Rose may make 
a new start in its new location, and it 
is only a rather silly idea that the 
Rose buyer will be better pleased if he 
sees how much growth the Rose had 
in the field of the producer that war- 
rants leaving on the wood which dam- 
ages the plant. 

For my part, I want the Roses that 
come to me decently pruned before 
they leave the nurseryman. I don’t 
want the top hamper of the branches 
I would need to prune off, nor do I 
want to pay transportation on that 
top hamper or have the Roses depleted 
in vigor as they must be thus depleted. 


OME of my commercial friends are 

not going to like what I have 
above written. I hope the real Rose 
lovers who read these words will at 
least believe I speak the truth as I 
see it, and will try me out by insisting 
on the obvious things that this state- 
ment warrants. What are these ob- 
vious things? 

First, that only those Roses be pro- 
vided on their own roots which are 
known to be able to produce a root 
system that will give Rose prosperity 
the first season. Second, that the 
budded Roses provided have been han- 
dled, from the moment of their 
digging to the moment of their re- 
ceipt by the customer, in such fashion 
as to conserve the variety and the 
vigor to its utmost. 





Chemical Eradication of 


Weeds from Lawns 
BY WILLIAM M. DEHN 
Chemical Laboratory of the University of Washington, Seattle 


(In Industrial and Engineering Chemistry) 


HE eradication of weeds from lawns 

in cities has become increasingly diffi- 
cult, owing to the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the condition, owing to the in- 
creasing indifference of many land 
owners and owing to the uniform failure 
of certain advertised compositions ap- 
plied as sprays to kill all kinds of weeds 
without destroying the grass. 

During the past three years the author 
has successfully kept his lawn free from 
all kinds of weeds and this condition 
has been maintained notwithstanding 
that all neighboring lawns have been 
permitted, more or less, to “go to weeds,” 
thus supplying seeds of weeds for later 
eradication. 

The method of chemical eradication 
consists of treatment of each weed with 
1 to 10 drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. This individual treatment, while 
apparently laborious, is really labor sav- 
ing. It is inexpensive and it certainly 
“does the work.” By the use of an ordi- 


nary glass dropping funnel of 50 to 
200-cc. capacity, the acid can be applied 
at the center of each weed with great 
speed. When the weeds are close to- 
gether, the acid is permitted to drop 
from the funnel at a rapid and regular 
rate, is applied to each plant, and the 
funnel is moved from plant to plant with 
only a small loss of acid on the grass. 
When the weeds are scattered, a short 
stem dropping funnel is more useful, the 
stopcock being opened and closed at each 
plant. With a little practice this latter 
method will be found to be rapid and 
the most practical for all plants. 

Two methods of covering the ground 
can be employed—either the random 
treatment of the largest plants, or a 
systematic working of the whole plot. 
For badly infected lawns it is recom- 
mended that the first day’s treatment 
be confined to the largest weeds; the 
next day the remaining large weeds 
stand out conspicuously and can be given 
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treatment. Continuing thus fro 

day the battle can be won with ae a. 
maining weeds and those recently on 
minating. : 

It is recommended that watering of 
the lawn be delayed some hours after 
each treatment so that the acid can 
flow down, around and into the tissues 
of the weed, without spreading unneges. 
sarily to adjacent grass. Later the 
water brings about further penetration 
of the acid and finally the acid igs dig. 
sipated by chemical reaction* on the gojj 
yielding thereby valuable fertilizer ma: 
terial.} 

The effect of the acid is immediate 
becomes permanent, and can be applied 
so as to scar the lawn only at the weed 
The acid treatment scars the lawn less 
than do methods of pulling or cutting 
out, and can be applied more rapidly, 
The latter methods often leave portions 
of the root which soon reproduces the 
plant. The grass grows over the acid 
scar in a few days or, for more rapid 
and dense growth of grass, blue grass 
or clover seeds can be scattered over 
the scars. 

All kinds of weeds, of course, respond 
to the acid treatment, but Dandelions 
give the most trouble, owing to the depth 
of their roots and the effectiveness of 
their propagation. It is obvious that 
no flowers should be permitted to go to 
seed, if speedy eradication of weeds is 
desired. When the weeds are under 
control, weekly treatment may be suff- 
cient. Later on, the time between treat- 
ments can be lengthened—but vigilance 
is the price to pay for a perfect lawn 
since stray seeds are constantly ger- 
minating. 

The quantity of acid necessary for 
1000 square feet of lawn is about one 
pound per year—more acid than this is 
required at first but less acid for new 
lawns or when control has been estab- 
lished. The labor cost is estimated to be 
less than half of the cost of the me- 
chanical methods of eradication. When 
lawns have passed to the stage of neces- 
sary renewal, the relative cost becomes 
enormous and it has been observed that 
in about three years without care in 
many localities most lawns become a 
hopeless mass of Dandelions, Plantain, 
etc. It is evident that, if the grass is 
renewed by spading and seeding, the cost 
of up-keep becomes an important eco- 
nomic problem. 

It is not to be expected that concerted 
efforts can be made in cities to eradicate 
weeds from lawns. If such a campaign 
were made, the problem would become 
simple. However, if the chemist sets an 
example on his own lawn, and instructs 
the layman in the simple and inexpen- 
sive method described herein, he will not 
only contribute to the usefulness of his 
profession but will contribute to a sub- 
stantial economic saving as well as to 
the enhanced value of property. 





*For many years sulphuric acid has been used 
successfully to eradicate weeds contaminating 
Wheat and other cereals. The fertilizer influence 
of the acid has been observed by most investi- 
gators and it results from the supplying of 
sulphur and the liberating of nutrient materials 
such as potash, phosphate, nitrogen, etc. 


+A simple, speedy and efficient method of dis- 
tributing. soluble fertilizer on lawns has been 
practiced by the author. The salt, such as sodium 
nitrate, etc., is dissolved in water and placed in 
a one-gallon kerosene can possessing a spout. 
While holding this can with the left hand and a 
watering hose with the right hand, a jet of solu- 
tion is poured upon the water jet and distributed 
on the lawn as desired. Continued watering 
further distributes the fertilizer and prevents 
burning of the lawn. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


‘ Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from October issue) 


vard (Teas).* Not the same as George 
Peal Rich rosy crimson with a white throat. 
Form—wide triangular, tips and edges reflexing. 


Soil—elay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
April 28. Days to blooming—$92. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color .------------------- 20 20 
a 12.5 13 
Form -------------------- 5 5 
Substance cut ------------ 8.5 9 
Spike: . 
errs Set 3 3 
Grace ------------------- 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
i open_- 5 5 
Pe” Doscknaner= 
Foliage ---------------------- 5 5 
Vigor ----------------------- 5 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 5 
Premustivencss -....----.--.-- 2 0.5 
Unusual quality : 
Form, number open, 
placement ----~---- 
Form, number of spikes 3 
Totals -_-_--89.0 85.5 
Ratings --_89 86 


Rich carmine rose. cen- 
Form—wide Orchid. 


Harwinton (White).* 
tral lower petal base white. 


Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 19. Days to blooming—99. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee RR 0 
| ee Serene 10.5 
ee ees 5 
Substance cut -.........- 8.5 
Spike: 
ee .§ 
I ihc a co dace 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
we es open 4 
Pleeeteent ..........- 
al eee Sere 4 
a i hav tess neritic 4 
Disease resistance __________-_- 5 
Productiveness --_--__--_--_-- 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number of blooms 5 
Total _88.0 
Rating ____&8 
Hasenberg (Pfitzer ).+ Light violet blue, 
flecked slightly darker; lower petals blotched 


Form—wide triangular. 
Season—wet. Planted— 


purple on cream bases. 
Soil—fibrous loam. 


May- 28. Days to blooming—66. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color nid biwecmeee 20 
Size ._..- bestasueeapestin td meses 6.5 
“Form ____- a ilialiabheeetsacra.ser egal 5 
Substance cut ___________. 10 
Spike: 
BONS, isi ce ee Se cee 3 
| ero 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _-_--- 3 
= open__ 2 
rien ........... 5 
| aaa ae etal 4 
=a : =e 5 
Disease resistance ______ 5 
Productiveness kee. _4 


Unusual quality : 
Bloom from small corms, 


color, substance, ear- 





MDS Grace ceed wd 5 
ee 825 
Rating ____83 
Haubenstauffen (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). 


Marguerite Yellow blending to Pale Rose Pink 
in throat; bases lower petals Baryta Yellow 
heavily blotched Velvety Carmine with center 





line of Ox-blood Red. Pistil White; anthers 
Pinkish Lilac. Similar to Autumn Queen. 
Form—wide diamond. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhibition Commercial 
RR ia cc sigue od baa ee eee 17 17 
Se er 12 12 
eee 4.5 4.5 
Substance cut -__-.__-____ 8 8 
Spike: 
SS ee | 3.5 
ee eee 5 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_----- 35 3.5 
sig open__ 2 2 
ee. ea 4 4 
aS LESS RE 5 3 
| ESE eee ae 3 3 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 
Productiveness ............... 2 2 
Unusual quality: 
OS 2 3 
Totals 76.5 73.5 
Ratings -__77 74 
Note. Though similar to Autumn Queen it is 


much earlier in bloom. 


_ Hawaii (Diener). Deep rose pink blending 
lighter toward throat, lower petals blotched 
brown. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. Days to 


blooming—100. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
TO Ee. 20 20 
Se ee 14 14.5 
are 5 5 
Substance cut -__________- 9 9 

Spike: 

OS a ee 5 5 

ee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ...... 5 5 

or open__ 5 5 

Placement -...._----- 5 5 

0 ES BNE Et CPE 4 4 

| eS 5 5 

Disease resistance -___-__-____ 5 5 

Productiveness -.__-.--_--_-_- 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, number of blooms 4 4 
Totals -__.-.95.0 94.5 
Ratings --_95 95 


Hazel Grossman (C. M. Grossman). Color 
(Ridgeway) Begonia Rose heavily splashed 
Spectrum Red which blends with the ground 
color; bases lower petals White running into 
lines of Light and Dark Carmine; pistil Rose 
Red; anthers Lavender Violet. Form—wide 
Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 16. Days to blooming—65. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color : — 20 
OS 14 
SN wid a ata edad Lamseeic 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 8.5 8.5 
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Spike: 
ae ee ene 4 5 
I Siig dis alesis mel adoaaie 5 
Florescence: 
Number wees. ..... 5 5 
et open_. 3 3 
ea 4 5 
DIED. Adc Gacne ns cosemeces 5 3 
Aine ain wane nieg es 4 4 
Disease resistance -________-__- 5 5 
Pro@wctiveness <.............. 3 2 


Unusual quality: 
Color, increase by bulbs 3 


Color, earliness _-__-- 4 
Totals -_-___88.5 88.5 
Ratings --_89 89 


Hazel Harvey (Munsell and Harvey). 
carmine shading to amber white; bases of lower 
petals and throat penciled with violet rose. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 1. Days to bloom- 


Deep 


ing—93. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
OS 20 
Nee eens ee ee 10.5 10.5 
ee eee 5 5 
Substance cut ----.--.--- 7 7 
Spike: 
aN a a 5 5 
SITIES 9 sa esti. dues ci vant ae garaenian ceil 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
" open... 5 3 
PARORMEE nncconcauns 4 
NE ks i enemeenee 4 4 
WH” ‘ituecinctddueedemnaake 5 5 
Disease resistance --.--.-- --- 5 5 
Pro@uctiveMe® ....5.cccncccnn 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, number of blooms, 


branching, produc- 
UE aiccicnadonie 
Color, number of blooms, 
productiveness -— --- 3 
Totals -...91.5 86.5 
Ratings --..92 87 





Heart of Juanita (Diener). Deep rosy scar- 
let with a crimson and white throat. Form— 
wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 30. Days to blooming—106. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
CE cihinewincnswemenneae 20 20 
EE. dh ib ccestiieeet eusinteeieneee 14.5 15 
BPMNINIINN ic. dcsessnsaisiinsiaicatncscapance dpibainceats 5 5 
NS GUD nc cccdcncu 10 10 

Spike: 

BNO: pccccienmnaneiaiin 4 4.5 
a are ene 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
> ™ open... 5 3 
TRE: ..ncaccentnnn 5 

PE aincnccenendenememeoau 5 4 

WE ~- ctucsnachesdamaauatm 5 5 

Disease resistance __-.-...-.-- 5 5 

PROGERUIGOREEE s0ccncccuccenss 4 8 

Unusual quality: 

ee 5 5 
Totals ----.97.5 94.5 
Ratings ---_98 95 


Helen Franklin (Kunderd). Color (Ridgeway) 
White with a feather blotch of Light Lavender 
Violet. Form—wide triangular, ruffled. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 10. 
Days to blooming—81. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Se avanduwasendceneowe 20 20 
Se ee 13 13 
RNIN acecciccartecatsnelabse palace aaa 5 5 
NNN GUE nnd cccc cea 8 8 
Spike: 
RD Sines eens dba tsinematadl 3 4 
Ne eee 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number a ee 4 4 
” open 4 4 
PReIOeMNONR «ncn i cccdonn 5 4 
EOE ee ae 4 4 
EE th pict cmieleececeieco ism eh cases 5 5 
Disease resistance ____-_.-_-__- 5 5 
PRUNE, en ct ncumckence 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
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Form, productiveness _ 2 3 
Totals  __-_87.0 89.0 
Ratings  --__87 \ 89 


Helen Goldman (Hoeg; intro. by Decorah Gladi- 
olus Gardens).{ Buff yellow blending to deeper yel- 
low throat, with penciled medial lines of old car- 
mine red. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—average. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—87 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
IE Sick ete cee) one 20 
re ee te aS 11 
eee eee 4.5 
Substance cut -_.....__-.- 7 

Spike 
0 AAA nee eee ee 4 
0 ee eee 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ----_-_- 4 
5a = open__ 5 
Puneethent ........... 4 
he soa eae pees 

| Se eee eee 5 

Disease resistance ____._______ 5 

Productiveness -........_-_--- 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, number blooms 
ME ost g eee sewane 4 
Tetel 222.2 84.5 
Rating -__-85 


Helen Todd (Diener). Light rose pink blend- 
ing outward to orchid pink, edged deeper, throat 
blotched deep rose scarlet. Form—wide open. 
Soil—light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 1. 
Days to blooming—105. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 


ee eee eee AY 20 20 
ES Ae See noe ee. 13.5 14 
a ee eee 5 5 
Substance cut __-_--_--_- 9.5 9.5 
Spike 
EE a ee ee 5 5 
| a ee 4.5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 5 
” bed open__ 5 4 
a ee 4 5 
SS ee eee 4.5 4.5 
| a ee ee 5 5 
Disease resistance -___-__-_-_- 5 5 
Productiveness ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
eee eee 4 4 
Totals  _-__-95.0 96.0 
Ratings --_ 95 96 


Heliotrope (Lemoine). Velvety pansy purple 
with line of reddish purple in throat. Form— 
hooded triangular. Soil—light loam. Season— 
average. Planted—May 19. Days to bloom- 
ing—103. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 





I co co hk ce 0 
RE ne ree ae en 10 
RN i a a a 3 
Bueetemes cut ............ 7 
Spike: 
eae eee 2 
ae 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---_-_ 5 
= we open__ 3 
ee 4 
MINN ae dn eee 4 
IN ial hats ata Sc ne mica 4 
Disease resistance -__-____--_- 5 
Preoaustventss _............. 1.5 
Unusual quality: 
eran 4 
CS ae 76.5 
Rating ....77 


Helvetia (Pfitzer).¢ Light crimson, bases of 
lower petals and throat creamy white striped and 
stippled magenta. Form—wide open spreading. 
Soil—light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 23. 
Days to blooming—381. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
nee a 20 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


RRS cote 55 eee oe od 10 

RES Se Ae 5 

Substance Cut --..-....... 10 

Spike: 

EE erie Ines 3 

eee eee eek 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 

= ie open__ 3 

Pineement. ........... 4 

SE See 5 

> Aree 4 

Disease resistance --_----_--_- 5 

Productiveness ............... 3 


“ Unusual quality: 


Color, form, substance 4 





Teel 83.0 
Rating —----83 
Henri Lemoine (Lemoine). Canary yellow 


with crimson blotches on bases of lower petals 
divided by a deeper yellow line. The upper 
petals are blushed with rose and have wrinkled 
edges. Form—hooded triangular. Soil—light 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 16. 
Days to blooming—76. 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 


Or ee 20 
a 14 
a eee 3 
Substance cut --_--.--_--- 7 
Spike: 
OO ey eee ee ee 4 
a ee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 3 
sa - open 4 
weesement ........... 3.5 
OO eee eee 4 
0 a eee 0 
Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 
Promastiveness ............... 1.5 
Unusual quality: 
ae 3 
oo _——— 760 
Rating --__76 


Henry Gilman (Childs.) Deepest scarlet blood 
red, throat and bases of lower petals white with 
faint pale red specks, medial lines white. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—dry. 
Planted—April 28. Days to bloomingzg—106. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 








Flower Exhibition Commercial 
NN cima ona deen 20 20 
ee ae 9 9 
SS eee ener 4 4 
Sueetanece cut ............ 4 4 

Spike 
ane e ears 3 3 
0 eee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_---- 5 5 
sd - open__ 3 4 
POMBO occ cnconnx. 5 5 

NO ere a cede 4 4 

a ee es 5 5 

Disease resistance _-_-_--_---__- 5 5 

Productiveness --..-.----- Se 1 

Unusual quality: 

NES Man.5 Shiite cram sua eeu 1 1 
Totals -..-75.0 75.0 
Ratings —--_75 75 


Herada (Austin). Color (Ridgeway) Mallow 
Purple, deepening to tips and edges, lower 
petals blotched even deeper with centers shaded 
Amaranth Purple, centers of other petals 
light. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—light loam. 
Season—average. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—88. Season—wet. Planted—May 22. 
Days to  blooming—838. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 15. Days to blooming—94. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color ae 20 20 
Re ee ac cha ee 15 15 
Eee ae aie ewe  : 5 
Substance cut - 10 10 

Spike: 

Length —__- sonbie siiciacsl 4.5 5 

0 Sets | 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

ie i open__ 5 3 


| eee 5 5 
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EE SE eee ee 4 
SS irene Se aaa - a 
Disease resistance -__-._______ 5 5 
Productiveness .~............_. 1 5 
Unusual quality: 4 
ee 5 
Color, bloom from young 
See. <aantsteamnae 4 
Totals ____96.5. Pking 
Ratings  -__97 = 
Her Majesty (Chriswell). Color (Ri 
Pale Rose Pink flashed and edged Rowe. 
bases of lower petals with lined blotch wa 


Amaranth Purple; pistil Deep Rose Pink; anthe 
Hyacinth Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16 
Days to blooming—67. , 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Com i 
DY <a5- cop cl eeu eee 20 . 
DRE. Siem cctacencaeeunces 12 12 
ee 5 
TN ee 8 8 

Spike: 

RENE nccccn- mann botencw 4.5 5 

BIE. bsccbicn on poems aucinas: 5 5 
Florescence : x 

Number blooms ------ 5 6 

= = open_. 4 5 

ce ee 4 5 

PD. caiceknucinna echo mneens 5 5 

ee eer 5 5 

Disease resistance ..-.----~---. 4 8 

Proagamivenems ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Increase by division -. 1 
Increase by _ division, 
a 4 
Totals ---..86.5 90.0 
Ratings ---_87 90 





Hiawatha (Hoeg: introduced by Decorah Gladi- 
olus Gardens). Syn. Aurora.* Rosy pink with yel- 
low blotch on lower petals which is finely dotted 
rich  crimson-scarlet. Petals often splashed 
crimson. Form—wide Lily, tips reflexing. Soij— 
clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 6. 
Days to blooming—115. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BIDE» <i cbecsicance mocguiar cnet eed 19 
DM -Licbcaversccanmmniael 14 
ee ee ene a 5 
Substance cut -..-.-.--.-.. 9 

Spike: 
nant eee 4 
NI srt ec etmnse mubesinies 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms --.---- 4 
=F = open... 4 
ge ae 5 

ee ene 4 

eee 5 

Disease resistance --.-..--.--- 5 

| 3 

Unusual quality: 

eee 3 
ee 88.0 
Rating -..-88 





Hilda (Hopman).{ Velvety blood red. Form— 
wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 17. Days to blooming—3s9. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower Exhib’n’ Com’] Landscape 
ES — i a 20 20 
aaa: 14 14 
EN Pee Gee 5 5 5 
Substance cut ----_--- 8 8 
Substance on plant —- 8.5 

Spike: 

BRINE owe otek cots 4.5 5 5 

a 5 5 5 
Florescence: ms 
Number blooms -- 4 A 3.5 

*“* open 5 3 5 

Placement ---_---- 5 5 5 

le SR 4 3 8.5 

| Ne ae ee erat 5 5 5 

Disease resistance _____-__ 5 5 5 

Productiveness ______- _@ 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color Bat cs Sade cee seclacss a 3 5 
Totals  --_92.5 88.0 91.5 
Ratings _93 88 92 


(Continued in December issue) 
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Varieties of Gladioli 
Recommended 


N ANSWER to the quest of Llewelyn 
lx Jones, of New Zealand, in the 
August FLOWER GROWER for sugges- 
tions as to varieties of Gladioli to 

row I would like to offer the follow- 
; rieties : 
rican beauty color; Diener’s 
American Beauty and Kunderd’s Ex- 
quisite. The latter is almost a self 
color and perhaps a better cut flower 
and better propagator than American 
Beauty, but does not have so many 
flowers open at the same time. 

Lavender and white; Byron L. 
Smith; a most beautiful flower. 

Lavender; Captain Boynton and 
Mrs.'F. C. Peters; the former is com- 
paratively early, the latter late; both 
are excellent cut flowers but the bulb- 
lets of the former germinate much 
better. : 

White; Carmen Sylva, Fern Kyle, 
Madam Mounet-Sully, Marie Kunderd, 
Theda Bara. The longer I grow it 
the more convinced I am that Carmen 
Sylva is the best pure white Gladiolus 
grown. It is an excellent propagator, 
stands up well in the sun, has slender 
but strong spikes, and has great keep- 
ing qualities as a cut flower. It is 
not quite as early as Marie Kunderd 
but has a long blooming season. 
Theda Bara is late so that the three 
would give a very long blooming sea- 
son. Madam Mounet-Sully is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful flower but is not a 
first class propagator, while Fern 
Kyle does not keep as well as a cut 
flower. 

Red; Crimson Glow and Cowee’s 
Scarlet Wonder; both excellent. 

Pink; Evelyn Kirtland, Giant 
Myrtle, Giant Nymph, Jenny Lind, 
Sheila, William Kent. These are vary- 
ing shades and dégrees of pink, all 
beautiful and good propagators. 

Yellow; Gold; the best yellow cut 
flower that I know. 


To these should be added Purple 
Glory, a velvety maroon; a_ giant 
flower but not a good propagator. 
There are other fine ones of course, 
such as Catherine Coleman, Dr. El- 
kins, J. A. Carbone, Obelisque, Rich- 
ard Diener, Veilchenblau, and W. H. 
Phipps. I think the inquirer will be 
pleased with any and all of these va- 
rieties. 

E. M. SANForRD, (N. J.) 





Gladioli from Bulblets, Ete. 


| HAVE had between eight and ten 
thousand Gladiolus bulblets which 
I planted in five groups of about 2,000 
each. The first group was planted 
about April 10th, and the last about 
May 25th. I found that there was a 
marked difference in the germination 
and growth between the several 
groups ;—those planted early germi- 
nating almost perfectly and growing 
well, whereas those in the last group 
sprouted only to about 50% of the 
+ Planting and whereas the first group 
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are now blooming, in a small way, 
the last are so small and making such 
little headway that it seems unlikely 
they can show color this year. All 
these bulblets were of a mixed stock ;— 
unnamed varieties. : 

In the named varieties there was an 
even greater variation. 
Emperor, E. J. Shaylor, Lilywhite, 
L’Immaculee, and one or two others, 
the increase of bulblets averaged 
about three to each parent bulb, and 
in these the germination of bulblets 
and the subsequent growth was 
equally good. In others, like America, 
Le Marechal Foch, Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton, Prince of Wales, the increase 
dropped down to about one and one- 
half per parent bulb, and the germina- 
tion was less than 50%. In still other 
instances, like Mrs. Watt, Schwaben, 
Yellow Hammer, Eveiyn Kirtland, and 
others, there was practically no ger- 
mination at all, so it is evident that 
whatever increase I will have in these 
varieties will be based on the number 
of spikes or bulbs resulting from the 
large bulbs planted. 


I am satisfied that some of this 
failure has been due to the late plant- 
ing of some of the varieties; as well 
as the lack also, of germinating qual- 
ities of some of them; but evidently 
there is a marked difference between 
the various varieties in their pro- 
duction of bulblets and their subse- 
quent germination. 


We have had a very dry Summer. 
The only rains since the middle of 
March were two or three in July, and 
they gave only temporary relief. It 
was due to this, I suppose, that so 
many of the Gladiolus plants dried at 
the tips. But my Prince of Wales 
plants all dried up to the ground at 
once after blooming. When taken up 
the bulbs were all three-quarters of an 
inch or less in size, and they do not 
look healthy. Is this a disease, did 
the drought bring it on, or is it the 
nature of this variety? 


I have been interested in the claims 
that Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets will 
be killed if left in the field over Win- 
ter. But I can certify that some are 
not, for one group of six or eight large 
and small bulbs sprouted and grew 
lustily, and after withstanding ten 
degrees below zero, though they were 
growing on the south side of the 
house and within two feet of same. 
So I intend to plant a bed of about 
2,000 bulblets this Fall, cover it well 
and see what happens. 

Epw. W. NOLTE, (Mo.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Considerable complaint has been re- 
ceived of Prince of Wales behaving 
badly of recent years in the ripening 
of foliage prematurely, but my own 
experience has been that this variety 
stands up fairly well, as compared 
with others. 

I think no one makes a claim that 
Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets will posi- 
tively be killed if left in the field over 
Winter. It needs no argument to 
prove that they will be killed if they 


Of these, Red . 
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freeze solidly, and anyone who does 
not believe this can demonstrate it 
by trial. If bulbs or bulblets are left 
in the ground over Winter in the 
North, and there is sufficient protec- 
tion, either by snow or mulch or 
otherwise, to prevent the ground from 
freezing, the bulbs will retain their 
vitality. But the strange part of it is 
that there is little advantage in fall 
planting, so far as earliness of bloom 
is concerned. Bulbs which are dug, 
dried and stored during Winter and 
planted early in Spring will bloom 
about as early, indeed sometimes 
earlier than those which stay in the 
ground during Winter. 

Bulblets planted in the Fall have 
the advantage, of course, of being well 
soaked and they may germinate better 
than those planted in the Spring, but 
this practice, from a commercial 
standpoint, is altogether questionable, 
and Gladiolus growers are advised 
against fall planting. 





There are Three 
Gladiolus—Majestic 


A reader wants to know about 
Gladiolus Majestic, stating that 
Brown’s Gladiolus Nomenclature gives 
two under that name, one originated 
by A. E. Kunderd in 1915, which is 
a lavender, and another originated by 
Hopman in 1916, described as stone- 
red in color. Then there is a third 
Majestic originated by H. H. Groff. 
Just what year Groff’s Majestic was 
originated I do not know, but it is ap- 
parently recently. 

While I have not grown Kunderd’s 
Majestic I am somewhat familiar with 
the other two. Hopman’s Majestic, 
described as stone-red in color, is 
what I should call a light scarlet with 
white throat markings. 

Groff’s Majestic is a deep crimson 
in color and practically a solid color. 
It is what I should call of the Princeps 
type, having comparatively few 
blooms open at one time. 

The above is a good illustration of 
the work which is possible to be done 
in straightening out the names of 
Gladiolus varieties. 


—(THE EDITOR) 





Do Gladioli Remain True 


HAVE been much interested in 

reading in THE FLOWER GROWER 
the opinions expressed in regard to 
the various varieties of Gladioli re- 
maining true to color. 

Some years ago, (probably fifteen 
or more,) I received as a premium 
from John Lewis Childs three bulbs 
known as Golden Sceptre. The blos- 
soms were of a delicate cream-yellow 
with a crimson throat. I had never 
seen this shade in Gladioli before and 
treasured the bulbs with great care,— 
at first planting them separately and 
away from other varieties. As the 


bulbs increased I began planting them 
years 


with other varieties. A few 
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went by and my yellow Glads began 
to disappear and the old red varieties 
increased in number. 

A friend said to me one day; when 
I was lamenting to her my experience, 
“The old-fashioned strong red variety 
that we all remember as the first 
Gladiolus we ever grew, will ‘run out’ 
the more delicate kinds if grown to- 
gether. I always grow them sepa- 
rately.” I acted upon her advice and 
the few Golden Sceptres remaining 
have kept increasing in quantity 
through the years. I now grow many 
varieties with success and these popu- 
lar flowers are among my floral 
treasures. 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 





List of Early Gladioli 


The following list of Gladioli 
bloomed for me in 70 days or less, 
from time of planting, during 1925. 
Thought perhaps that this informa- 
tion would be helpful to some others 
in making comparisons. 


Date Date Number 
Planted Bloomed of days 
Aberdeen May 9th July 16th 68 
America * fe ~*~ tes @ 
Butterfly “ 16th “ 14th = 59 
Cherry King * a. * 2lst 66 
Distinction “ 9th “ 18th 70 
Elora “ ch “* th 62 
Gov. Hanly “  “* th 6 
Gregor Mendel “ 0th “~ 10th 62 
Halley “ ~h ~*~ 10h 6 
La Couronne “ ch “. 18th 6 
Leander “ 9th “ 14th 66 
Le Marechal Foch “ fe “* ith € 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton “ 9th “ 12th 64 
Myrtle -— aa 15th 67 
Broadcaster *“ Oth “ th 69 
Oak Park * 2 6 ith 66 
Pink Beauty “ 9th June 24th 46 
Prince of Wales “ 9th July 13th 65 
Princepine “ 16th “ 17th 62 
Rodano April 25th June 28th 65 
Vanity May 9th July 17th 69 
Venus (Bill) “ 9th “ 12th = 64 
Rev. Ewbank “« Oth “ 15th = 67 
Dorothy McKibbin “ia ©“ te @ 


ANDREW DOERMANN, (So. Ohio) 





Dollars from Pussy Willows 


Sv problem of a little extra money 
has always seemed more difficult 
in the country than in the city, where 
so many opportunities present them- 
selves. 

Three years ago I began to experi- 
ment with forcing Pussy Willows in 
the house for the winter demand of 
the florists. I didn’t succeed at first, 
and my net income for two months’ 
work was fifty cents. 

However, by the next year I had 
learned the secret and a few days’ 
time only was needed to transform 
seemingly dead sticks into branches 
of fluffy “pussies.” 

It took me some time to establish 
my “business” with the florists, but 
by making low rates for large quan- 
tities, I soon convinced them that it 
was cheaper to buy them of me than 
to gather and to try to force them 
themselves. The second year I sold 
17,360 stems and made a little over 
one hundred dollars. Next year, by 
beginning before Christmas, I had 
$125 on my books. I expected more. 





but the advanced season caused the 
“pussies” to blossom early and many 
florists gathered their own after 
March first. 


The work is not quite as easy as 
might be thought. When the pussies 
are near, or on the main road and the 
weather is fine, it is but pleasant and 
healthful exercise. But to keep up 
with the demand, one must be willing 
to go out in all kinds of weather, and 
be prepared to wear anything from 
snow shoes to high rubber boots. 

However, it may be worth trying 
for many who have the leisure and are 
within a few miles of a large city. 
A local express carries mine in, and 
with the aid of the telephone for or- 
ders, I find it unnecessary to see the 
florists except for collections. 


As to my method of preparing the 
“pussies” for the market:—I force 
them by pulling the caps off the buds. 
At first it was awkward and slow 
work, but one quickly acquires the 
“knack” of doing it, and by a pressing 
and snapping-back motion, can run 
up a stem without pulling off the buds 
themselves. Care is taken to cut only 
good specimens with large buds, and 
the stalks are trimmed off in gather- 
ing them. As I uncap them, I sort 
them into piles of long and short stems 
to make them more easily handled. 
Then they are put into jars of warm 
water, which are placed on a shelf 
over the kitchen stove for two or 
three hours. The buds, which are 
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smooth and shiny when first y 
quickly expand and fluff ome Be om. Z 
this, two days in a window, wh : 
they will receive the maximum amoun 
of sunshine, forces them sufficient 
to sell. A longer time brings ate 
pink coloring in some, which ig of : 
quite remarkable. - 

The forcing can be arrested 
time by removing them from wate 
and keeping in a cool place. | usualh 
ship in lots of five hundred, tying the 
varying lengths in separate bunches 
then wrapping the whole very firmly 
in many layers of newspaper and - 
ing securely. These bundles, taggej 
with the florists name and address 
are easily and safely handled by the 
expressman. 


at any 


So I pass on this suggestion, ag | 
know there are many to whom the 
idea of thus earning money may ap- 
peal. I feel that I am not robbing 
the country-side of rare plants, like 
the Arbutus, Cardinal Flower ang 
many others which cannot be replaced 
or even the debated Christmas greens 
for in most cases the farmers cut the 
Pussy Willows down in keeping their 
walls and roadside clear. The Willow 
is so easily propagated and so abup. 
dant that the supply seems limitless, 
So even if I am commercializing Na. 
ture, at the same time I-suffer no 
qualms of conscience in taking what 
she so freely’ offers to me in return 
for my labor. 

B. W. H., (Mass.) 
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2!) The Iris 











Twenty-five Best Irises 


N A recent issue an enthusiast has 

asked for the twenty-five best va- 
rieties of Irises. I will attempt to 
help him, taking it for granted that 
this party wants the twenty-five best 
varieties, regardless of price. I am 
stating the name and introducer and 
year of introduction, but giving no 
considerable description. These va- 
rieties are given as my opinion, based 
on actual observation of the varieties, 
together with reports of experts, as 
Irises are grown in my garden under 
ideal conditions. 

The preference is given in the order 
named, as follows: 

(Kashmir White, (Foster, 
White {, 1918) 
| Argentina, (Mohr, 1923) 

(La Neige, (Verdier, 1912) 


Plicata ~ Cygnet, (Sturt) 
(Susan Bliss, (Bliss, 1922) 
Pink : Aphrodite, (Dykes, 1922) 


\ Rheingauperle, (G. & K., 
| 1922) 

Gold Imperial, (Sturt, 1922) 
Yellow | Shekinah, (Sturt, 1918) 


( Queen Caterina, (Sturt, 
1917) 


Mauve ‘ Mlle. Schwartz, (Denis, 
{ 1916) 
Asia, (Yeld, 1916) 
Lav. Buff Mad. Durrand, (Denis, 
1912) 


(Ann Page, (Hort, 1919) 
Lav. Violet | Pallida Dalmatica, (?, 


Blue \ 1600) 
| Ballerine, (Vilmorin, 1920) 
, Souv. de Mad. Gaudichau, 
es \*" (Millet, 1914) 


/ Eglamour, (Hort, 1922) 
( Bruno, (Bliss, 1922) 
' Swazi, (Bliss, 1922) 


oo i Duke of Bedford, (Bliss, 


Purple | _ 1922) , 
P | Lent A. Williamson, (Wil 


liamson, 1918) 
Pioneer, (Bliss, 1920) 
Red Purple / Imperator, (Cayeux, 1922) 
! Kochi 
The very finest dozen, one of @ 
color, are as follows: 
Kashmir White—White 
Susan Bliss—Pink 
Gold Imperial—Yellow 
Queen Caterina—Mauv2 
Asia—Lavender-Buff 
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e—lLavender-Blue self 
age Mme. Gaudichau—Purple bi- 
color 
Pioneer—Red Purple 
Bruno—(Like it better than Ambassador 
—Richer tone) 
Swazi—Better Dominion 
Duke of Bedford—Improved Alcazar 
Cygnet—Plic ata 
If there are any finer Irises than 
the above I would surely like to pur- 


them. 
chase T. F. D., (Mass.) 





Best Ten Irises 


These selections were made by the 
three men whose names appear at the 
head of each column and were made 
the same day but without in any way 
consulting each other or discussing 
varieties before the varieties were 
listed. In short, each one of the three 
men selected varieties which pleased 
his Iris taste best. 

It should be noted that the varieties 
are not arranged in order of pref- 
erence. 


B. H. FARR J. H. McCFARLAND 
Crusader Minnehaha 
Ambassadeur Mildock 
Asia Speed 
Mary Orth Ma Mie 
Lent A. Williamson Magnifica 
Cecile Minturn Canopus 
Mildred Presby Inca 
Ochracea Caerulea Blue Lagoon 
Anna Farr Ambassadeur 
Brandywine Isoline 

H. G. SEYLER 

Mary Orth 

Georgia 

Ambassadeur 

Anna Farr 

Crusader 

Lent A. Williamson 

Dominion 

Magnifica 

Canopus 

Asia 
These lists were made on the 


B. H. Farr grounds on June 10, 1924. 





_ The Cricket as a Musician 


I have never seen in print anything 
about the musical ability of the 
Cricket. Did you ever notice its per- 
fect time? 

Being on the piazza one night I 
took notice of a Cricket, and thought 
I would see where he was. It was 
close by in a Grape vine and when my 
approach was too close, it stopped; 
but to my surprise the song went on, 
and I soon found that a large number 
were in complete unison,—just so 
many times a minute. All of the 
other insects “go as you please.” 


F. T. JENCKS 





The Jack Miner descriptive articles 
are begun in this issue, and will be 
concluded, or at least continued, in 
the December issue. There are more 
photographs left for the December 
issue than are used in November. 


This descriptive matter is doubtless 
the most accurate and complete about 
Jack Miner and his work which has 
been prepared in the form of a mag- 
azine article. 
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The Gooseberry as a Garden Crop 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Gooseberry is a very popular 
fruit in England, with amateur 
gardeners, and the many large 
fruited varieties are grown to a high 
state of perfection for exhibition at 
the different flower shows, as well as 
for market. They are grown as 
bushes, standards, and also trained 


then in Winter are cut back to two 
buds. This is called summer pruning. 

Gooseberries like rich, well-manured 
soil, and should be mulched during the 
Summer with rotten manure or 
clippings from the lawns, to retain 
moisture. 


Extra large berries can be produced 
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A CORDON TRAINED GOOSEBERRY 


TSHEWARD 





as cordons, where they are carefully 
thinned and summer-pruned, and pro- 
duce the finest berries. 


CUTTINGS 


Gooseberries are propagated from 
cuttings, also by mound layering. 
Cuttings are made from new wood, 
about eight inches long, and are 
planted in trenches of sandy soil, or 
with sand placed in bottom of the 
trench, as shown in diagram. Before 
planting the cuttings, all the buds are 
removed, with exception of three or 
four at top, so that there will be no 
underground suckers later on. 


PRUNING 

First year’s pruning, (bush,) con- 
sists of heading back all new wood to 
four or five buds, which are to form 
foundation branches. The second year 
the new wood is reduced to half its 
length, cross branches cut back to two 
buds, also those not needed to form 
supporting branches. Future prun- 
ing consists of heading back the new 
wood each year, (leaders,) to about 
four inches, and side shoots are cut 
back to two buds, as shown in dia- 
gram. 

Cordons are pruned by cutting back 
the side shoots to two buds, to form 
spurs, B. In Summer the green tips 
are pinched back to four or five leaves, 


by artificial feeding. This consists 
of placing saucers of water under the 
fruit so that they just dip into it. 

New vareties are raised from seed, 
which can be saved from ripe fruit, 
dried in sand, and sown. 





‘N Grafting Cacti 


“[ HERE are two reasons for graft- 
ing Cacti—we might say three. 
The first is to furnish a better root 
system for those that have a poor one, 
and are liable to rot at the base. The 
second is to form odd looking speci- 
mens, and curious growths. The third 
would be the rapid increasing of stock 
by those who grow plants for sale. 


When grafted, some species grow 
larger than the ungrafted, and are 
more prolific in producing flowers. 
Then again, some curious forms may 
be produced by grafting, for instance; 
one with a stem a foot or more high, 
with a round ball on the top, such as 
is produced by grafting a globular 
Echinopsis onto a Cereus stem. The 
rat-tail cactus, Cereus flagelliformis, 
makes a good specimen when grafted 
on one of the columnar Cerei, if it 
branches out on all sides, so as not to 
become lopsided. Echinocactus minu- 
scula, makes a nice plant grafted on a 
stock of Cereus. It will form a cluster 
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of heads, and flower profusely. This 
species has been placed by botanists 
in two different genera, Echinopsis 
and Echinocactus, and has even been 
made a genus by itself, as Rebutia 
minuscula. 

Cerei are generally used for stems, 
and we think they are the best for the 
majority of the species of the Cactus 
family, though others may be used. 

Nurserymen use Pereskias for 
stocks for Epiphyllums though we 
have been very successful in grafting 
them on Cerei, and have used Phyllo- 
cacti also for stocks. The Epiphyl- 
lums have a variety of common names, 
such as “lobster,” “crab,” “Christ- 
mas” and “Easter” Cactus. 

Cristate forms of Opuntias should 
be grafted on Opuntia stocks. The 
operation is simple, and may be made 
by different methods, depending upon 
the size of the scion and stock. If the 
stock is large, it may be split down 
for a short distance, and the scion 
cut to a wedge shape, and inserted in 
the split in the stock. Push it well 
down and fasten it in place by stick- 
ing one or two stout Cactus spines, 
or a slice off a toothpick through the 
stock and scion. We also wind a piece 
of twine around them, and tie. It 
helps to keep the cut parts in close 
contact with each other. 

When the stock is small and the 
scion large, the ‘method may be re- 
versed. Cut the stock to a wedge 
shape, and split the scion. Push the 
stock into the scion and fasten firmly 
with spines and twine, passing the 
twine over the top of the scion and 
under the pot, and fasten. The twine 
should be kept on until the parts are 
well united. 

We also use another method when 
grafting a large scion on a small 
stock. Cut a conical hole in the base 
of the scion, according to its size, and 
point the end of the stock to fit it. 
Push the stock into the scion as far 
as possible and fasten with spines and 
twine, tied over the plant and under 
the pot as already described. This 
method works well in grafting the 
globular species on a stock of some of 
the slender stemmed Cerei, and the 
point of union looks better when 
healed than a split one. 

When stock and scion are of about 
the same size, they may be cut off 
square across, and the cut surfaces 
rubbed together, then fastened as be- 
fore described. Usually they will unite. 
This method is used by gardeners, in 
increasing stock, by using seedlings 
and offsets for scions. The stock is 
cut short two inches or so in length. 

The early Summer is the best time 
to graft, so as to get as long a period 
of growth as possible. Newly grafted 
plants should be set in the shade for 
a few days, and where they will be 
safe from getting the scions wet. 

The nomenclature of the Cactus 
family has been changed greatly in 
the last few years but we have used 
the old names presuming that all have 
not had the opportunity of memoriz- 
ing the later ones. I. G. NOYES 
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Editorial Notes 


Hew like human beings the lower 

animals are, even tiny birds! We, 
as a family, have spent a great deal 
of time and gotten lots of fun out of 
watching the Goldfinches that have 
been feasting for some time on the 
seeds of the Green-headed Coneflowers 
that grow all along the side of the 
house. Five windows overlook the 
spot so that it is very easy to watch 
the little beauties at close range. 
Occasionally four or five are out there 
dining, but the steady patrons are a 
father and son. At first we thought 
the dark one was “the missus” but 
when we saw him begging his father 
for food we discovered our mistake. 
Closer observation shows that he is 
not marked like the mother either. 
In fact the young would not be 
recognized as a Goldfinch by a novice. 
Isn’t it strange that the young of 
many birds are so different from the 
parents during their first year? As 
we think of it, it seems as though it 
is the young of bright colored fathers 
that are darker and plainer, more like 
the mother. Can it be they are dark 
for the same reason that the mother 
is? Her plumage is a protection to 
her, especially during the nesting sea- 
son. Perhaps the little ones are 
dressed quietly the first year so that 
they will not attract so much atten- 
tion until they are old enough to use 
the common sense of adult birds in 
caring for themselves. 

This particular young son is a great 
tease and like many children has not 
learned to take no for an answer. One 
very cloudy Sunday in early Septem- 
ber we happened to look out of the 
dining room window and saw a very 
wet bedraggled looking Mr. Goldfinch 


perched on a stem of Coneflower 
Soon “Sonny” 


alighted on the same stem and grad- 
ually sidled his way up to his father, 
undoubtedly saying: “Please give me 
a bite.” Perhaps he forgot to say 


please for Daddy just turned his head 
and gave Sonny a peck which made 
him beat a hasty retreat. Now the 
desire to tease took possession of his 
mischievous little bird-ship. Hig 
added weight on the end of the stem 
bent it down and annoyed Daddy very 
much, so Sonny slowly slipped along 
until he got another dig, when he 
would skip back in a hurry. This per. 
formance was repeated a number of 
times until he either got an extra 
hard peck or grew tired of the fun, 
anyhow he flew to another plant and 
decided to get his own breakfast. 
Another time the father showed 
his ability to think to good purpose. 
The stem on which he alighted proved 
too weak to hold him without bending 
too much, so he reached out with one 
foot and drew a nearby stem up to 
the first and crossing them held the 
two together with his feet. Thus re- 
inforced the original stem was equal 
to holding him and he could reach the 
seeds nicely. There were plenty of 
other heads filled with seeds but the 
gentleman seemed to desire to dine 
from this special one. He deserved an 
extra good meal for using his brains. 
_ Sometimes, they will sit on one stem 
for a long time without a sound while 
at another time they will keep up a 
steady twittering. The day that 
Sonny teased so he chattered inces- 
santly or rather “twittered.” The girls 
say it is just like a person humming. 
The bill is kept closed except for eat- 
ing purposes. The father’s “hum” is 
very loud. One day we watched very 
carefully trying to decide whether that 
bird sitting so quietly, and _ steadily 
picking seeds was really making that 
loud noise. Finally we discovered his 
throat swelled out a tiny bit, as a 
Canary’s does in singing but so little 
as to be scarcely noticeable. 
Needless to say the old withered 
stalks of the Coneflowers, although 
most unsightly, have not been cut 
down. The heads are beginning t0 
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look pretty empty. A few more days 
will likely finish up that source of 
supply. The value of seed eating birds 
in the garden or on the farm has cer- 
tainly been well demonstrated. 





Useful Hints for November 

OVEMBER, the last month for 
N yeal garden work, is here once 
more. What are the gardener’s duties 
for this month? Mostly tucking the 
treasures up and getting them ready 
for their long Winter’s rest. 

During the early part of the month 
belated bulbs can still be set out. 
Many Lilies do not arrive until No- 
vember. Some are delayed until early 
December. For these the ground 
should be prepared before frost sets 
in and then it can be kept from freez- 
ing by covering it well with leaves 
and a box. Spring flowering bulbs 
are best set out early, in October or 
even in September, if they can be ob- 
tained so soon, as during the fall 
months they make a good start in 
growth and thus are in better shape 
for blooming; but late planting is 
better than none at all. If the cold 
weather should hold off until well into 
December, as it sometimes does, late 
planted bulbs will still get some 
growth. Like everything depending 
on the weather, it is all a lottery. 


The latter part of the month, or 
after the ground becomes frozen, is 
the time for putting the tender plants 
to bed. Do not overdo the matter 
however. Excess of kindness is 
coddling, and that is as bad as neglect. 


Roses that are to be laid down 
should be put down and staked in place 
early when the stems are still supple 
but covering should not be put over 
them until late in the month,—just 
before snow is due to stay. 


Chrysanthemums do well with ex- 
celsior over them and it is doubtful 
if anything better could be used for 
all of the plants. 


Bulbs for the house can be potted 
now and set in a dark place in the 
cellar, but where they will be cool. 
Leave there at least two weeks to al- 
low roots to develop, then bring up a 
pot or two at a time as desired. 


Be sure that all new plants that have 
been set out in the garden are labeled. 
It is so easy to forget during the Win- 
ter, just where everything is. Keep 
a chart and locate them on that, too. 





A Destructive Storm 


BOUT the third week in August a 
terrible storm passed just east of 
Utica. It was almost, if not quite, 
like a tornado, sweeping along through 
a narrow path and leaving ruin and 





misery behind it. The hailstones, 
which must have been of tremendous 
size, (‘“‘as large as Apples” is one re- 
port,) tortured luckless people caught 
out away from shelter and killed 
hundreds of birds and even small 
animals. 


Whole orchards were destroyed, 
crops laid low and buildings badly in- 
jured. One Utican visiting his farm 
a few miles from the city in an hour’s 
walk, picked up fifty-five Robins and 
a Pheasant either dead or so badly 
maimed that he put them out of their 
misery. Some had the skulls crushed 
and many had broken legs and wings. 
Probably thousands of birds were 
either killed or wounded. Many Red 
Squirrels and young Woodchucks met 
a like fate. The former can easily be 
spared as well as the Woodchucks, but 
no one likes to think of even unde- 
sirable animals suffering. The main 
reason for referring to Red Squirrels 
as undesirable is the great harm they 
do among birds, robbing their nests 
of eggs. 

Two small boys of Waterville, a 
village south of Utica and in the path 
of the tornado, will remember that 
storm even if they live to be a hun- 
dred. The little fellows had gone to a 
“swimming hole” outside of the vil- 
lage and were so busy enjoying them- 
selves that they did not notice the 
clouds and rising wind until the storm 
was upon them in full force. Their 
clothes which had been left nearby 
were blown away and there was noth- 
ing to do but start on a run for home. 
As they ran the hailstones fell thicker 
and faster until the poor lads were 
bruised from head to foot. 





Winter Protection 


N A hot September day any talk 
of winter protection seems not only 
unnecessary but absurd, but by the 
time this reaches the reader the ques- 
tion of winter protection will be prom- 
inent in the minds of all who wish to 
see their treasures come out in the 
best possible condition in the Spring. 
And the question is a very impor- 
tant one, for too heavy covering is 
worse than none at all, smothering 
some plants and rotting others that 
might have survived if let alone. But 
since in our freakish climate judicious 
covering is really advisable it is well 
to put the emphasis on “judicious” 
and study the conditions a bit before 
beginning the work. 


One difficulty in a mixed border is 
the varying degrees of hardiness of 
the plants; one needing slight protec- 
tion or none at all, while its neighbor 
needs most careful covering to guard 
against the sudden changes that spell 
disaster. No covering should be given 
until the ground is frozen and cold 
weather has—apparently—come _ to 
stay. 
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As to covering material there is a 
diversity of opinions, the material 
most often used—leaves—being about 
the most objectionable, for when put 
on by the basketful they mat down 
into a heavy, soggy mass that shuts 
out all light and air from the plants 
below and many are killed by the mis- 
taken kindness. The only safe way 
to use leaves is to allow them to drift 
among the plants as they blow about, 
for then they are curled and tilted 
and rest lightly among, rather than 
on, the tender crowns. A way that 
seems to work out very well is to 
cover the beds with brush and over 
that put coarse hay, corn stalks or 
similar material. One resourceful 
woman whose covering material had 
been used to the very last box and 
pan, completed her task with excelsior, 
which seems to be ideally fitted for 
the work, being light and porous while 
giving ample shade, which really is 
the thing sought. 

But some plants require protection 
from water as well as from sun— 
for it is not cold but sun and water 
that do the mischief and, for some 
plants, boxes or boards tilted so that 
the water will run off are better than 
any open material. 

Whatever covering is chosen, care 
and discretion must be used in its re- 
moval or the work will be wasted, for 
many times plants that are in fine 
condition when the snow goes off are 
killed by the cold drying winds of 
March and April. So if it seems 
necessary to remove the covering 
early, it should be left close at hand 
so that it may be lightly replaced if 
needed. 

But of course there must be some 
casualties even at that. One hundred 
per cent perfection is too much even 
for a gardener to achieve. 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 





Antennaria Margaritacea 
(Pearly Everlasting) 


NTENNARIA margaritacea, or, 

as it is popularly known, the 
Pearly Everlasting, is an interesting 
native perennial plant that, when 
properly grown and cared for, is quite 
an addition to the rockery, or front 
rows of the mixed flower border, dur- 
ing the late spring and early summer 
months. At that time it is about a 
foot in height, and has white woolly 
leaves, and pearly white flowers, which 
are rather fragrant. If these flowers 
are carefully cut with as long stems 
as possible, and dried, they will last 
for a long time. 

At one time this native species was 
very abundant in the partially shaded 
woodlands, in this vicinity, but it is 
fast becoming extinct. Fortunately it 
takes kindly to cultivation, if given a 
deep loamy soil, and a slightly shaded 
situation. The plants can be removed 
from the wild, or any other situation, 
at any time, even when in full bloom, 
if carefully done, with good balls of 
dirt attached to the roots, and not al- 
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lowed to suffer for want of moisture 
until they have become well rooted 
again. 

In planting let the plants be placed 
in groups of six or more, keeping them 
about six inches apart. A slight cov- 
ering of some coarse littery material 
should be given during the winter 
months, and when this is removed in 
the early Spring let an inch or two of 
well rotted leaf mould or rich compost 
be carefully spread around the plants. 

It will take the plants that have 
been transplanted almost a season to 
become well established in their new 
home, so that they can give a good ac- 
count of themselves, unless large 
clumps are secured at the very start, 
and this should be done if at all 
possible. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL, (So. N.Y.) 





Flower Flies or Syrphus Flies 


OT all Flies should be swatted. 

The Syrphus Fly is a beneficial 
kind in the larvae stage as it feeds 
upon plant lice. There are over 300 
species in the United States. 

Most have stout bodies, generally of 
many colors. Some are beautiful, 
glistening in metallic greens; others 
are banded with yellow in different 
ways. Some are about the size of the 
common Housefly, and some are 
smaller, with rather flat and broad 
abdomens usually, but in some kinds 
the abdomen is slender. 

In the bright sunshine they are 
much in evidence, some flying and 
resting among the blossoms and 
leaves, while others seem to be con- 
tinually flying. 

Syrphus Flies are flower flies “par 
excellence” for their pollination habits. 

For their own protection they 
mimic the appearance of almost all 
types of Bees and Wasps. Some look 
like Honey Bees, Bumble Bees, Social 
and Solitary Wasps of many kinds. 

Very many in the larval stage are 
slug-like maggots, one-half inch long 
with whitish stripes, that feed on 
Plant Lice and other small, soft bodied 
insects. Lousy plants and bushes have 
been noticed to be free of them in a 
few days, due to the larvae of Syrphus 
Flies found on the under side of the 
leaves in a fattened condition ready to 
transform into a Fly. 

Sometimes the Fly that hatches 
from the headless Rat-tail Maggot is 
found in houses on windows in the 
Fall. It is rather larger than the 
Honey Bee and resembles one. 

Learn to recognize these Flies 
around the plants as some are of great 
beauty and many wonderful things 
can be learned concerning their life 
history. 

RENA BAUER 





Don’t forget that department heads 
do not always classify subjects ac- 
curately. Search every page for the 
subjects you are interested in, espe- 
cially the Wayside Ramblings and 
Queries and Answers department. 
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Protect Fruit Trees from Mice 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


EADOW Mice often girdle the 
M trunks of trees near the ground 
when hard pressed for food in 
Winter. They gnaw away the bark 
in a band around the trunk which may 

















Placing protector around 
a young Apple_ tree 


extend upward for a distance of two 
feet or more. Girdled trees die of 
starvation in a few months unless 
they are given prompt attention, and 
the annual loss of trees from this 
cause often runs into the hundreds 
of thousands in the Northeastern 
states alone. 


Meadow Mice usually do not begin 
to eat bark until late Winter, when 
other food has become scarce, but when 
they are numerous Mice can ruin an 
orchard in a few days. Mice seldom 
or never work in the open;—they ap- 
proach the trees through runways un- 
der the snow; and beginning usually 
at ground level they work upwards as 
far as they can go or until other food 
becomes available. Sometimes a crust 
forms on the snow in midwinter to be 
covered later by another snowfall. 
Then Meadow Mice often build run- 
ways on the crust and approach the 
trees at some distance from the 
ground. The worst type of girdling 
is done under these conditions for the 
bases of the scaffold branches may be 
included and remedial grafting be- 
comes difficult, if not impossible. 

Young trees are more often at- 
tacked than old ones; probably be- 
cause the bark is softer and more 
edible; but toward the end of a hard 
Winter, Meadow Mice will attack al- 
most any tree, and trunks a foot or 


more in diameter may be badly my. 
tilated. 


REMOVAL OF GRASS AND WEEDS 


Since Mice live and thrive and mul. 
tiply in grass land, trees in sod are 
more often attacked than cultivated 
orchards; but driven by hunger or 
attracted by ripe grain from a cover 
crop or inter crop, Mice sometimes 
move into cultivated orchards dur- 
ing the Winter. The measure of pro- 
tection afforded by cultivation, how- 
ever, suggests a line of procedure 
which is beneficial in sod orchards 
even if it is not always entirely ef- 
fective in preventing damage; and 
some of our best orchardists clear 
away the grass and weeds from about 
the bases of their trees so that Mice, 
clinging even under the snow to the 
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Mature Apple tree girdled just 
above the ground by mice 
working beneath the snow 


protection of the grass, are less likely 
to come into contact with the trees in 
a moment of temptation. 

Sometimes the earth is mounded 
about the trunk to a height of six or 
eight inches and that affords addi- 
tional protection. These mounds are 
usually considered adequate protection 
for mature trees. Although they are 
not always effective they reduce the 
danger of girdling to a minimum, for 
Meadow Mice are averse by nature to 
attacking the hardened bark of old 
trees. The mounds should be re- 
moved in Spring and rebuilt in Au- 
tumn, otherwise they may induce the 
formation of sprouts about the trunk 
or cause the bark to decay. 


WIRE AND PAPER PROTECTORS 


Such precautions do not give suffi- 
cient protection to young trees, how- 
ever. Trees under twelve or fifteen 
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ears of age, the trunks of which 


© have not yet grown shaggy and rough, 


onsidered safe until some sort 
se pect has been placed around 
them. Mice will seldom gnaw through 
anvthing to reach the trees. 

Wire protectors or the newer ex- 

anded metal protectors last longest, 
P quire least attention, and probably 
are about as cheap in the long run as 
any ‘others. They may be purchased 
already cut to fit the trees or may be 
made from heavily galvanized wire 
screening with a quarter inch mesh. 
This wire comes In rolls eighteen 
inches wide—the height of the pro- 
tectors—and may be cut to fit the tree 
trunks with a pair of pliers or tin- 
ners’ shears. The protectors should 
be cut large enough to cover the 
trunks when they are six inches or 
more in diameter, so it will never be 
necessary to replace them. 

A cheaper protector which is used 
by many fruit growers is made from 
the heavy paper sheathing known as 
“building paper,” procurable at any 
hardware store. This comes in thirty- 
six inch widths, and_ protectors 
eighteen inches high are easily cut 
if the roll is sawed in two at the 
middle. These protectors are bound 
to the trunk at top and bottom with 
a string or wire. Since paper pro- 
tectors are not ventilated it is best 
to remove them in the Spring. Other- 
wise they accumulate more or less 
cobwebs and debris and keep the trunk 
moist through the Summer, furnish- 
ing ideal conditions for decay of the 
bark. 

Mice could easily gnaw through 
paper protectors but fortunately they 
do not, and thousands of fruit growers 
have found them satisfactory. News- 
papers and other soft papers are not 
safe for they tend to dissolve during 
the Winter, or may be carried away 
by the Mice themselves for nesting 
material. Tarred papers such as pre- 
pared roofing should likewise’ be 
avoided. The tar is of no benefit and 
occasionally it kills the bark and does 
more damage than the Mice, especially 
when the protectors are left on too 
long in the Spring. 

In placing protectors the grass and 
weeds about the base of the tree 
should be drawn away and the bottom 
of the protector lightly covered with 
earth to keep the rodents from work- 
ing under it. 

Paints and washes are not consid- 
ered reliable by most fruit growers. 
Sometimes they seem to do the work 
for a time, but when a real “mouse 
year” comes along most of them, at 
least, are of little value. White lead 
paint is sometimes used but if it hap- 
pens to contain a little turpentine or 
if the linseed oil has been adulterated 
the paint is likely to girdle the trees 
even more effectively than Mice. 


THE PINE MOUSE 


The Pine Mouse is sometimes 
troublesome in orchards, especially 
southward. It resembles the Meadow 


Mouse but is smaller, and works for 
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the most part under ground. The 
Pine Mouse is not so prolific as the 
Meadow Mouse and is not likely to be 
found in such enormous numbers, but 
it girdles trees below ground and the 
damage, when it does occur, is much 
worse than that caused by the Meadow 
Mouse. 

Protectors are of no value in com- 
bating Pine Mice. The only suc- 
cessful remedy is poisoned bait. When 
poison is used no protectors are neces- 
sary for Mice of any kind. The Bu- 
reau of the Biological Survey at 
Washington has found the following 
formula most effective: . 

Mix together, dry, % ounce of pow- 
dered strychnine and % ounce of baking 
soda. Sift the strychnine-soda mixture 
over 1 quart of rolled oats, stirring con- 
stantly to insure an even distribution of 
the poison through the grain. Thor- 
oughly warm the poisoned rolled oats in 
an oven and sprinkle over them 6 table- 
spoonfuls of a mixture of 3 parts of 
melted beef fat and 1 part of melted 
paraffine, mixing until the oats are 
evenly coated. When the grain is cool it 
is ready for use. 

This bait may be placed in run- 
ways, a teaspoonful in a place, or in 
proper containers scattered about the 
orchard. When many Mice are known 
to be present it is advised that a con- 
tainer be placed at the bottom of each 
tree beneath a small pile of rubbish. 
Wide-mouthed bottles may be used as 
containers, or wooden ones may be 
made by using square pieces of 1 x 8 
inch boards for the top, 1 x 6 inch 
boards for the bottom and 1 x 14%4 x 6 
inch strips for the two sides. The 
other sides are left open and a small 
groove is made in the center of the 
bottom board for the bait. 

We have used this container in our 
orchards with evident success. It is 
never safe to spread bait where birds 
or animals can get it, but in such 
containers it seems to be perfectly 
safe from everything but Mice. The 
bait, coated with tallow and paraf- 
fine will remain fresh through the 


Winter. Ny 
The Apple Maggot 
or Railroad Worm 


Shey tiny channels through the flesh 
of Apples made by this small worm 
are more prevalent this Fall than for 
many years, at least in Southern New 
England. Early varieties are infested 
worst, but even Baldwins and Roz- 
bury Russets are quite seriously af- 
fected in some orchards, while the 
Wealthy crop in some localities has 
almost been ruined. 


The adult is a fly slightly smaller 
than the house fly, with conspicuous 
black bars across the wings. It ap- 
pears about the first of July and soon 
begins to lay eggs which are tucked 
neatly under the skin of the Apple. 
The eggs hatch in a few days and the 
maggot tunnels through the flesh of 
the Apple as it feeds. Infested Apples 
are inclined to drop, and after the 
Apple has fallen the larva emerges 
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through a clean cut hole about the 
size of a steel knitting needle and en- 
ters the ground, where it stays until 
the following July, to emerge then as 
a fly. 

In an ordinary season the Apple 
Maggot may be controlled by spraying 
in early July to poison the flies before 
the eggs are laid. One and one-half 
pounds of arsenate of lead powder in 
fifty gallons of water is the mixture 
recommended by most experiment 
stations, but some have found the 
spraying more effective when a little 
molasses was added to attract the flies. 
In severely infested orchards two ap- 
plications should be made: one when 
the flies first appear and a_ second 
about two weeks later. 

Destroying dropped Apples before 
the insects emerge is a control meas- 
ure which may be practised in even 
the smallest orchards. It has been 
quite effective where there have been 
no neglected trees in the neighbor- 
hood to carry over the infestation. 





Fall Planting of Fruit Trees 


Planting fruit trees in the Fall is 
not a popular practise with fruit 
growers in the Northern states, but 
below the latitude of the Ohio River 
there are some advantages which often 
make fall planting advisable. Trees 
seem to get an earlier start in the 
Spring and to become a little better 
established during the first year. 

Further North, however, fall plant- 
ing is a different matter. One serious 
objection has been the difficulty of 
getting trees with well-matured wood 
in time for them to be planted before 
the ground freezes. No fruit grower 
wishes to transplant trees before they 
reach a dormant condition, and by the 
time trees in Northern nurseries have 
ripened their wood and _ become 
dormant, freezing weather is likely 
to be upon us. - 

Fruit growers in the Northern 
states sometimes purchase nursery 
stock in the Fall but it is nearly all 
for spring delivery. The feeling is 
strong among fruit men of the North- 
ern states that the best place in Win- 
ter for nursery stock is in the storage 
house of a reliable nurseryman. 





Covering Red Raspberries 
for the Winter 


"THE canes of all red Raspberries 
commonly winter-kill at the tips 
and in the colder parts of the country 
the damage sometimes extends down- 
ward to the snow line. The earliest 
berries are borne on the ends of the 
canes and any reduction in the length 
of the canes means a reduction in the 
crop, so that, where winter injury is 
likely to be severe, the canes are some- 
times laid on the ground and covered 
lightly with earth, or bent over and 
held down by poles or posts until cov- 
ered with a protecting blanket of 
snow. 
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This practically insures the crop, 
and a crop of red Raspberries is suffi- 
ciently valuable to be well worth in- 
suring, even by such strenuous meth- 
ods. Straw has been used as a cover- 
ing instead of earth, but straw is 
likely to attract Mice and they some- 
times kill the canes by girdling them. 

In laying down the canes, one man 
pushes them over with a fork while 
one or two others with shovels throw 
on enough earth to hold the canes in 
place. Later a plow is run on either 
side of the row to throw the desired 
quantity of loam over the canes. 
Sometimes one well-padded man creeps 
down the rows on all fours and holds 
the canes down while the shovelers 
work. 

Where a two-wire trellis has been 
used the wires may be removed from 
the posts and laid on the ground to re- 
lease the canes. Of course all dead 
canes should be removed before the 
plantation is covered for the Winter. 

A small Raspberry patch may be 
covered in a short time and in the 
colder parts of the country such at- 
tentions are well worth while in the 
home garden. 





Late Cultivation of Small Fruits 


Many small fruit growers have 
found that a single cultivation and 
thorough hoeing of the small fruit 
plantation just before the ground 
freezes goes a long way toward the 
control of weeds in the Spring fol- 
lowing. When cultivation is discon- 
tinued in early Autumn there are still 
warm days enough to germinate thou- 
sands of weed seeds. These plants get 
off to a flying start in Spring and may 
be well established before the soil 
becomes dry enough to cultivate. A 
late cultivation destroys the tiny weeds 
and makes it impossible for a growth 
of weeds to start in Spring until the 
soil warms sufficiently for the ger- 
mination of seeds. 

Late cultivation is most valuable 
with such small plants as Strawberries 
and Raspberries, where the_ thick 
stand of plants sometimes makes weed 
control difficult when the weeds have 
gained a foothold. 





Baldwin Spot, Stippen, and 
Cork Spot of Apples 


‘THE cull barrel this year reveals an 
unusual amount of Baldwin Spot. 
This trouble is characterized by the 
formation of spots of dry, corky tissue 
just under the skin of the Apple. 
Often it may be seen on the fruit be- 
fore it is picked, appearing first as 
reddish spots. A very similar trouble 
on varieties other than Baldwin is 
known as Stippen. When the dry 
tissues are scattered through the flesh 
of the Apple the trouble is called 
Cork Spot. 

All these troubles are physiological 
in nature; no disease is connected with 
them and they are not affected by 
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spraying. They are evidently caused 
by an uneven moisture supply dur- 
ing the growing season but may not 
appear until after the Apples are 
picked. Large Apples are more likely 
to be affected than smaller ones and 
in seasons like the present one, when 
the amount of moisture available to 
plants has fluctuated widely and the 
light set of fruit on many trees has 
favored the production of large 
Apples, experienced fruit growers are 
inclined to separate the larger sizes 
and market them early before break- 
down of the tissues gets started. 

Baldwin Spot, Cork Spot, and Stip- 
pen are difficult troubles to combat. 
We have found that anything which 
forces Apples to oversize, increases 
the likelihood of their appearance and 
they are augmented also by conditions 
which curtail the moisture supply of 
the trees such as tall grass growing 
in the orchard. Good cultural methods 
are the best preventives and they in- 
clude the proper mulching of trees in 
sod, and the maintenance of a dust 
mulch in cultivated orchards. 





Starting Perennials From Seed 


AS PEOPLE get to realize their 
great diversity, beauty and per- 
manence, perennial plants are getting 
to be more popular each succeeding 
year. From early Spring till late 
Fall a continuous supply of bloom can 
be secured by a judicious planting of 
the many kinds available. Along with 
other flowers they have been vastly 
improved from the old-fashioned types 
that were the best-loved flowers of 
our grandmother’s gardens, and new 
accessions are being constantly added 
to the list. 


It is true that quicker results can 


be obtained by purchasing the plants, © 


than when raised from seed, but the 
cost is much greater. From a pack- 
age of seed one can raise several dol- 
lars’ worth of plants, and it always 
seems to me that there is no greater 
satisfaction in gardening than rais- 
ing plants from seed. They seem to 
have an intimate relationship to the 
gardener which purchased plants 
never acquire. 


Late May, or early June, after you 
have all your tender plants out of your 
frames is an ideal time to grow a 
good supply of perennial plants. The 
weather conditions are usually favor- 
able, and germination rapid. By us- 
ing your sash shaded, you have ab- 
solute control over moisture condi- 
tions. A frame of inch boards nailed 
together so it slopes slightly to the 
south, is all that is necessary. Select 
good garden soil, putting in several 
inches, fining it down and removing 
all lumps. It is a good thing to put 
an inch of finely-rotted manure be- 
neath it, which gives the plants a good 
start when their roots start foraging 
for food. Divide into sections for 
each kind, by using small strips of 
Cedar or Pine, though other materials 
can be used to do this. 
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The following list gives th 
number of days for some of 
common perennial seeds to : 
Hollyhock and Pinks, 5 days; Let 
Perenne and Lobelias, 8 days: my 
William, 10 days; Aquilegia (Colum 
bine), Canterbury Bells, Campanulac 
Perennial Asters, Hibiscus, Helianthy’ 
and Larkspur, 15 days; Anchuse 
Coreopsis, Digitalis (Foxglove), Gajj’ 
lardia, Gysophila, Lychnis, Pent. 
stemon, Perennial Phlox and Poppies 
20 days; Lathyrus (Perennial Pea), 
25 days. : 

Perennial Poppies are best planted 
where they are to remain, or placed 
in their permanent location while still 
small, as their long tap roots make 
transplanting difficult. Two perep. 
nials that are commonly hard to grow 
from seed are Perennial Peas anq 
Perennial Phlox. These grow well jf 
sown very early in the Spring so there 
will be sharp frosts afterwards, by 
are not often a success if planted late 
under ordinary conditions. If they 
are mixed with a little moist sand or 
soil, and then frozen in an icehouse 
before planting, they will grow finely 
from June sowing. Like Poppies, Per- 
ennial Peas are best planted in their 
permanent location. 

Seeds that germinate about the 
same time should be planted alongside 
one another. 

I mark each kind with a wooden 
label, writing on it with an indelible 
pencil; the name, date sown, and ger- 
mination date, as: Aquilegia, June 
5/25. In this way you know when the 
plants should come up, which is a ' 
very great advantage, particularly, 
when you are growing kinds you are 
unfamiliar with. 

The ground should be kept moist, 
and all small seeds barely covered 
while large seeds, as  Hollyhocks, 
should be covered nearly half an inch. 
Coarse burlap is splendid to lay on 
the soil where fine seeds are sown, 
and in fact is useful for most seeding, 
as it helps to keep a uniform moisture 
so essential for good germination. 
The sash are especially useful in 
windy weather, or during heavy rains 
which may flood the seed bed and pack 
the ground. After the seedlings have 
started growing nicely, you can dis- 
pense with the sash unless_ there 
should be a prolonged wet spell that 
might rot the seedlings. 

As soon as they are large enough 
they should be transplanted to an- 
other location, where they should be 
left till ready for their permanent 
quarters in the early Fall. A _ spot 
in the vegetable garden, where early 
potatoes or other early garden vege 
tables have been removed makes 4 
good place for this, as they are re 
moved before fhe garden is ploughed. 

As a final word of advice; plant 
only half the package of seed, so that 
if it fails to germinate, you have more 
to plant; and buy the kinds in sepa 
rate colors, so you can get the right 
color combinations in your perennial 
plantings. 

CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 
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Tuberoses do not Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :-— 
as a reader of your magazine and a good 
customer of your advertisers I take the liberty 
sing an inquiry. 
7 amma years I have been attempting to 
pring ordinary Dwarf Pearl Tuberoses into flower 
from bulbs or roots of my own growing. I have 
had poor success, not over one per cent bring 
flowers. The plants are splendid, and show the 
results of the sheep manure and water used. 
These bulbs are set about May 15th in a loamy 
clay soil and have the sunshine all day long. 
I have had good success in getting flowers 
from bulbs purchased each year from the seeds- 
men. I cut the following Spring the larger bulbs 
from the sides of the flower bulbs bought of the 
seedsmen to get 5 ae bulbs. These it seems 
i t bloom. Why 
-_ G. A. J., (Iowa) 


Answer:—The Tuberose knows noth- 
ing of seasons until the seasons are 
thrust upon it. Its intention is to grow 
continuously year by year’ without 
stopping; new side bulbs starting at 
any and all times and growing to ma- 
turity and blooming and starting new 
side bulbs at any and all times mean- 
while. If, by chance of growth being 
interrupted by the digging and curing 
of the bulb in the Fall for Winter, and 
of being started again in Spring by be- 
ing planted again in Spring, the bulb 
stops development when dug, and when 
planted again, starts again at approxi- 
mately the same stage. The bulb makes 
no preparation for a season of rest, as 
does the Tulip, the Hyacinth, or the 
Narcissus. The bud forms at any time 
during the season of growth, whenever 
the bulb reaches the proper degree of 
maturity, and intends to forge right 
ahead and bloom. If the bud has started 
in the bulb at digging time, the bud dies, 
and, as the Double Dwarf Pearl bulb 
makes but one bud, and that bulb never 
blooms; but it can be used to grow more 
bulbs. 

The foregoing I think is a correct ex- 
planation of the habit of growth of the 
Tuberose. I have seen mention of Tube- 
roses coming to dormancy, but I never 
knew one to go dormant except as the 
result of being forced to it by digging 
and curing, or by adverse conditions. 
The growers who furnish the bulbs for 
market seem to know the exact time to 
dig them, when they have reached full 
maturity, but have not yet started the 
bud in the bulb. It may be that their 
seasons exactly fit the development of 
this bulb. They are grown, I believe, in 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

The reason for non-blooming of the 
Iowa bulbs I would suppose to be either 
immaturity of the bulbs, or else digging 
after the bud had started in the bulb. 
I have grown and flowered them here in 
southwest Missouri. In digging just be- 
fore Winter, bulbs will be in all stages 
of growth, from barely starting to over- 
mature. The ones that would be over- 
mature at late digging time should be 
dug early. A bulb dug when fully ma- 
tured, but with the bud still unformed, 
will bloom early, a bulb a little less ma- 
ture at digging will bloom a little later, 
some still later, and some will have to be 
grown the season after before they will 
bloom. 

The inquirer seemingly has been _re- 
moving the small bulbs too soon. They 
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should be allowed to grow on the parent 
bulb until they will pull off without 
breaking the bulb itself. He speaks of 
cutting them out. Bulbs that needed 
cutting out of the side of the old bulb 
would be very slow in starting growth, 
as the tissue from which root-growth 
comes would be very immature. Bulbs 
on the sides of mother bulbs should be 
allowed to grow there until practically 
independent bulbs. A clump of bulbs 
growing side by side on the top of the 
tuberous base should be separated by 
splitting the tuber, leaving on each bulb, 
or small group of bulbs, its own pro- 
portion of the tuber. 

It may be, too, that the inquirer’s 
incessant watering and feeding with 
highly nitrogenous fertilizer stimulated 
growth and reproduction by division to 
such an extent that the bulbs did not 
ripen sufficiently to develop buds. The 
opportunity to rest and bake in the 
summer sun would probably be much 
more conducive to the formation of buds, 
or to the maturing of the bulbs to a con- 
dition that would bring buds and blos- 
som when planted the following Spring. 
It is possible, too, that the little bulbs 
were planted too deep, thus interfering 
with solid maturity. 

Winter storage for the Tuberose should 
be warm and dry, in open trays, with no 
packing, but with a little of the dirt left 
clinging in the center of the root-cluster. 
Dividing should not be done until just 
before planting. 

G. A. J. would probably get more satis- 
faction from the Mexican Single Ever- 
blooming Tuberose, as it is a repeater, 
and gives an abundance of bloom. North- 
ern-grown stock of it also is especially 
good for planting in the North, much 
more satisfactory than southern-grown. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





Christmas Cactus 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Have been requested by my good wife to re- 
quest your help. She possesses a Christmas 
Cactus which buds every Winter, but they al- 
ways drop off before they open. Some of the 
leaves also turn yellow and drop off. Last Winter 
I ran same to a wet side and gave fertilizer. In 
Summer it was out in the garden, and repotted 
in Fall, with some sand added to the earth and 
has been kept fairly dry, but the buds are again 
beginning to droop. Any information you can 
give would be very much appreciated. 


C. A. N., (Wis.) 


Answer:—As to your inquiry in re- 
gard to the Christmas Cactus—why the 
buds drop off and the branches turn yel- 
low and fall. 

There are several reasons: Too much 
water at the wrong time; too dry atmos- 
phere; (do you use gas?) improper soil; 
and poor root system. In fact, the 
dropping of the buds is a sign that some- 
thing has gone wrong. We suspect that 
in this case it is too much moisture. 

The Christmas Cactus (Zygocactus 
truncatus) is a native of Brazil. There 
it grows on the mountain sides. The 
seasons are just the opposite of ours, 
so the resting season is in the summer 
time. Unlike some Brazilian plants of 
the Cactus family, this Cactus has never 
been able to adapt itself to the changed 
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conditions, and insists upon flowering 
in the Winter, and needs moisture and 
heat at that time, and a period of rest 
in the Summer, which corresponds to 
the dry season. 


Would advise potting in a soil com- 
posed of equal parts of a light fibrous 
loam, peat, (or leaf mould) and sand. 
Keep growing until the middle of the 
Summer, then gradually withhold water 
until the first of August, and for two 
months or so let it rest. Do not let it 
get “bone” dry; but it will not harm it 
if it gets so dry that the branches droop 
or wilt. Start it growing gradually, 
and it will bud out in November and 
bloom the latter part of the month and 
in December. 


Given good drainage, with care in 
watering, and the ripening off of the 
growth in the summer resting period, 
one should succeed with them. The ad- 
dition of some charcoal to the potting 
soil will help to keep the soil sweet. Do 
not repot very often, for they flower 
better when not disturbed. 


Some growers during the Summer set 
the pots under a shrub or in an odd 
corner and let them rest, seeing that 
they have moisture enough by rain or 
watering to keep them alive until time 
to take them in. 


Many hybrids have been produced 
from this species, varying in color from 
pink and white to purple. 


The “Easter Cactus,’ Schlumbergera 
Russelliana, (the old name was Epi- 
phyllum Russellianum and the Christmas 
Cactus was Epiphyllum Truncatum,) 
will be in bud in April. It is also a 
native of Brazil and grows on the Organ 
Mountains. The joints and stems are 
somewhat similar, but the flowers are 
straight instead of slanting back. It 
is easy to grow and makes handsome 
specimens. Blooms in April and May. 

Schlumbergera Gaertneri, (Epi- 
phyllum Gaertneri,) also a native of 
Brazil, is an interesting species. We 
have grown it grafted on Cereus Mc- 
Donaldi with success. The flower opens 
out flat, and is scarlet in color. Have 
read of pink ones, but have never seen 
them. This one is a summer bloomer. 

The Christmas Cactus hybrids men- 
tioned are from crosses made with the 
two last named species or with Epi- 
phyllums (Phyllocactus). 

We have grown and flowered all three 
of these species mentioned and think that 
they are improved by grafting on some 
robust growing stock, which will give 
them a stronger root system. 


IrvING G. Noyes, (Mass.) 





Transplanting Year-old Peonies 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you kindly inform me if it would in 
any way injure Peonies that have been in the 
ground only one year, to move them from their 
present position? 

J. H. C., (Wis.) 


Answer :—Peonies one year old may be 
transplanted during the months of Sep- 
tember or October, preferably Septem- 
ber, to good advantage, and there will be 
comparatively little loss, if a large ball 
of earth is taken up with the roots, so 
that as few o* the small feeding roots 
are lost as possible. Any transplanting 
of vegetable growth means a loss, and 
in transplanting year-old Peonies there 
will be some setback, but it should not 
be serious. 
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Forcing Early Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


How long does it take from planting Gladioli 
in the greenhouse to blooming, and should they 


best be put into boxes or pots or put on the 


benches ? 
2.2. 3 Gy.) 


Answer:—The very earliest varieties 
are the so-called Nanus Gladioli, such as 
the old and well known sorts, The Bride, 
Peach Blossom, etc. These can be grown 
in benches or in flats, the latter contain- 
ing about four inches of soil and fifty to 
one hundred bulbs can be put into a flat. 

The early varieties of the Gandevensis 
section can also be forced in the green- 
house to advantage. Gladioli require a 
cool house and will not stand hard forc- 
ing. Bulbs of the Nanus section may be 
planted in October or November, but 
will not flower before middle April. The 
Gandevensis section can be planted in 
December and January and will flower 
about the same time or a little later. 

The best demand is, of course, for 
Memorial Day, and large quantities of 
Glads are forced for this purpose. 





Scabiosa from Seed 


To THE EbIToR:— 


Why is it that I have never succeeded in getting 
seed of the varieties of Scabiosa to germinate? 


I. F. B., (Ariz.) 


Answer:—The Genus Scabiosa is a 
small one, composed of hardy annuals 
and herbaceous perennials, mostly na- 
tives of Europe and the East Indies, 
and are useful plants for summer bloom- 
ing; S. atropurpurea being the well 
known Mourning Bride. It grows freely 
in the garden and from it the German 
florists have succeeded in raising some 
varieties with very handsome double 
flowers, in a great variety of colors, 
varying from pure white to dark maroon, 
including all intermediate shades, and 
in growth from eighteen inches to two 
and a half feet. The flowers are sweet 
and, as they are borne on long wiry 
stems, splendid for cutting, and are pro- 
duced in the greatest profusion from 
July until frost. In cultivation the 
plants should be given an open sunny 
situation, a very deep well enriched soil, 
and placed about a foot apart, and if 
possible given a light mulch of fine ma- 
nure when about to bloom. 

The Scabiosa is of the easiest possible 
culture and the seed should be sown in a 
cold frame early in April. Sow very 
thinly, cover slightly, firming the seeds 
down well with a+smooth board, and 
when the seedling plants are large 
enough to handle, transplant, placing 
them in rows about an inch or two apart, 
and use every means to ensure a sturdy, 
robust growth until they are planted 
outside. 

The perennial varieties, S. caucasica, 
with lavender colored flowers; S. c. alba, 
with flowers of a pure white; and S. 
Japonica, with lavender flowers that ap- 
pear in constant succession from July 
until frost, are borne on leafless wiry 
flower stalks about eighteen inches in 
height. They should be treated pre- 
cisely as advised for S. atropurpurea 
but, as they are hardy perennials, require 
to be given a mulch of some coarse littery 
material during the winter months, and 
when this is removed in the early Spring 
let some well decayed manure or bone 
dust be carefully dug in around the 
plants. 

CuHas. E. PARNELL 





Pruning Climbing Roses 
To THE EpitTor:— : 


I have a friend who has several Climbing Rose 
bushes which were very thick. They grew along 


a fence made especially for them. Last week, 
(the last week in July,) they cut all the old 
wood back to the ground, leaving only two or 
three new long shoots, which they tied to the 
post. They claim it did the bushes good and 
made better flowers. I thought Climbing Roses 
should not be cut back like that as flowers are 
only on the old wood. 

Is this the right time of year to cut anything 
back as far as that? Would appreciate know- 
ing the right and the wrong method. 


C.H.L., (N. d.) 


Answer :—The lady’s friends are per- 
fectly right. As soon as hardy Climb- 
ing Roses have finished blooming all the 
canes which have flowered should be 
cut away entirely, retaining only strong, 
healthy rods of this year’s growth. Of 
course this can be modified to the extent 
of retaining a few old canes when it is 
desired to have the Climbing Roses make 
a dense screen, hedge or bush. 


The hardy Climbing Roses bear flowers 
on shoots which arise this year from 
wood which grew last year. One can 
readily see that a two-year-old cane could 
only bloom next season on twigs which 
arise from the flower stems of this year. 
While such bloom is often profuse and 
satisfactory for outdoor decorative pur- 
poses, it is seldom very good close up. 
The great idea in pruning hardy Climb- 
ing Roses is to get rid of all 1924 wood 
in the Summer of 1925, and all 1925 
wood in the Summer of 1926. This 
keeps the plant under control and pro- 
duces the choicest bloom. 


G. A. STEVENS 





Gladioli in Pots in Greenhouse 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can Gladiolus bulbs, like the variety Le Mare- 
chal Foch, be started in pots under the benches 
during February and March, and then be placed 
in the garden with roots undisturbed in April 
or May, and thus gain a few weeks in earliness? 


L. I. H. 


Answer:—The plan suggested is quite 
practicable, but whether it will prove 
profitable for the growing of cut flowers 
for market is a question. 


Bulbs may be planted in five or six 
inch pots and set directly on the ground 
under the benches in the greenhouse. 
They should not be allowed to dry out, so 
as to check the root development, or the 
bulbs may come blind or have imperfect 
flower spikes. 

In the open ground blooms produced 
from bulbs handled in this way would 
not compete with the regular outdoor 
grown flowers, as they would come into 
bloom from one to three weeks earlier 
under favorable handling. 





Gladiolus Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 


When I came to lift the Gladiolus bulbs re- 
ceived from you last Spring I found little bulbs 
growing on the main bulb, about the size of 
beans or peas, or smaller. 


I would like to know if these little bulbs are 
of any use and if the bulbs should be lifted now 
or left until later, when the little bulbs are larger. 


Mrs. Laura J. Horrocks, (Ont.) 


Answer:—The growths on the main 
bulb are off-sets or spawn; or, as the 
Gladiolus growers prefer to call them, 
bulblets or cormels. These little fellows, 
which are, generally speaking, much like 
peas in size and shape, if planted in the 
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Spring in drills two to three inches dee: 


will usually grow well, if stored rathe . 


moist, and produce varieties just th 
same as the bulbs from which th : 
sprung. > will take about two yeas 
to grow them into large bloomino.«: 
bulbs. ee 

The best time to lift Gladiolus bulbs 
generally speaking, in the North Tem. 
perate Zone, is the month of October: < 
though very early-planted bulblet grown 
stock can be dug in September to aq. 
vantage. 


A careful perusal of THe FLOWER 
GROWER will give you much information 
about growing Gladioli and its details 





Questions About Radiance Rose 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have received some valuable information 
through the Queries and Answers department of 
THE FLOWER Grower, and feel that I need not 
hesitate in asking for additional information. 

IT have a great many Radiance Roses planted 
in my garden, and I would like to know what 
is termed “‘suckers.”” My sister tells me that my 
bushes are full of suckers and says to cut them 
down. The plants look strong and healthy, and 
I am afraid I will ruin the plants by doing some. 
thing detrimental to them. 

Is a large stem or sprout coming up from the 
bottom of the plant a sucker? This stem ig 
much thicker in diameter than the rest of the 
plant and also shoots up higher than the other 
stems. In fact, the bush has comparatively 
small stems with the exception of about three 
of these large thick ones. These large thick 
stems are blooming all the time. 


Mrs. S. M. A., (La.) 

Answer:—It is probable that the 
shoots you call “suckers” are new shoots 
to renew the plant, provided they are 
of the same foliage and number of leaf- 
lets as the main plant. If such, they 
are exceedingly important and desirable, 
because it is from these that the best 
blooms will came, and of which, indeed, 
the plant needs to be made up each year, 
it being preferable to cut out some of 
the older shoots in favor of these newer 
shoots. 

If the shoots from the bottom come 
from below the bud (in case your Radi- 
ance is a budded or grafted Rose) and 
are of the wild under-stock, then they 
ought to come off. A comparison of the 
leaves will promptly tell you. In Louisi- 
ana, Radiance ought to be growing on 
its own roots, and what you call “suck- 
ers” from these roots are exactly the 
shoots that you ought to be glad to have. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Storing Canna Roots 


To THE EpITor:— 


Can you tell me how to keep Canna tubers 
through the Winter? I have some very beau- 
tiful bronze-leaved Cannas that I am anxious to 
keep over. I have never had success in wintering 
them in the cellar; either they would dry up or 
die or else they would rot. 

F. M. §&. 


Answer :—Dig the roots after the tops 
have been killed by frost, and have dried 
for two or three days after the frosting. 
Let the roots dry well; do not shake off 
all the earth, but let some of the soil 
cling to them. Store them on shelves, 
in a cellar that will keep Potatoes. The 
chief causes of trouble are too much 
warmth before settled cold weather, or 
too much moisture. If they do not re- 
tain much earth throw a thin covering 0 
dry soil over them. This is always 4 
wise precaution with the improv 


large-flowered kinds, which are harder 
to keep than older sorts. 


(Rural New-Yorker) 
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[Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 




















QUESTIONS 


TULIPS FROM SEED 


I have recently saved Tulip seed for 
the sake of an experiment, and would 
like to ask if any one can tell me whether 
or not Tulips are supposed to come true 
from seed, or whether they produce some- 
thing entirely different as is the case 
with Gladioli and Dahlias? 


H. W. B., (West. N.Y.) 


SAVING ZINNIA SEED 


I want to save some seed from some 
very fine Zinnia plants. Do the plants 
that bloom all have seed? 


M. K. W., (Ind.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADY PLACE 


Wiil someone please kindly give a list 
of flowers that will thrive and perform 
well in the shade? I grow cut flowers 
for sale and need to utilize all the space 
in my lot here in town. A part is shaded 
by a splendid Japanese Walnut tree that 
I would not cut down. It is trimmed up 
quite high, so that plenty of air can 
circulate, but very little sun gets through 
the heavy foliage. 


Mrs. R. M. S., (Wash.) 





JERUSALEM CHERRIES 
I have several Jerusalem Cherries 
about four inches tall. They have not 
grown more than an inch since I brought 
them in the house. They are in four 
inch pots in sardy loam soil and have 
plenty of light. Can anyone offer sug- 


gestions? 
F. G., (Ohio) 


CARNATION CUTTINGS 


‘How many nodes should a Carnation 
cutting have below the soil? 


F. G., (Ohio) 


LICE ON SWEET PEAS AND NASTURTIUM 


My Sweet Peas and Nasturtiums have 
lice or aphis on them and I fear they 
will die. I sprayed with Rose nicotine, 
and the lice are seemingly thicker than 
ever. How strong should I make the 
solution, if this is the correct thing to 
use? 

Any suggestions from FLOWER GROWER 
readers will be gratefully received. 


L. W. B., (Ill.) 





CUTTINGS FROM JAPANESE AZALEAS 

Can you inform me the way and the 
proper time to make cuttings from 
Japanese Azaleas? I do not seem to be 
able to find this information anywhere. 


GrorcE J. Kossutn, (W. Va.) 


TO EXTERMINATE POISON 
IVY AND BINDWEED 
I would like to know if there is a 
chemical that will exterminate Poison 
Ivy and Bindweed by eating from the 
leaves down to the root. 
A. D., (Ohio) 





INSECT EATS PANSIES 

For years I have grown beautiful 
Pansies and have never had them seri- 
ously bothered by insects before. My 
Pansies are now blooming fine but some 
insect is eating the flowers, the trouble 
is spreading, and I fear it will get them 
all. No part but the flower is bothered 
and I can find no insect whatsoever. 

I will be grateful for any information 
as to how to combat this enemy. 


Mrs. A. R. McK., (S. Car.) 


MUSHROOMS OR TOADSTOOLS? 


One day the last of July I noticed a 
very strong smell,—in fact it was dread- 
ful,—much like a badly decayed animal. 
Investigating I found the cause not a 
dead animal, but a sort of a toadstool 
or mushroom. It grew out of substance 
shaped like a child’s ball and about as 
large. The plant was perhaps eight 
inches long with lacy like stem. The top 
had rotted and was the cause of the 
strong odor. Can anyone send me a 
name for this mushroom? I had never 
seen anything like it before and my hair 


rivals the snow. 
Mrs. H. McKee 


CHINCH BUGS ON ZINNIAS AND DAHLIAS 

A reader wants to know what spray 
to use for Chinch Bugs on Zinnias and 
Dahlias, and if anyone has had experi- 
ence along this line the information will 
be helpful perhaps to other growers. 
Chinch Bugs have not been heard from 
for some time in any serious numbers 
and perhaps it is some other pest than 
the Chinch Bug. 

—EDITOR 


SWEET PEAS SHORT 

Is it the unusual season or some other 
cause that makes the Sweet Peas so 
short stemmed this season? I have an 
abundance of bloom and large stocky 
vines but the flowers stems are very, 
very short, and getting shorter all the 
time, though cut daily. 

H. H. H., (Md.) 


FAILURE WITH LARGE-FLOWERED PANSIES 

I had splendid success in raising large- 
flowered Pansies for several years, and 
then began to have trouble with the 
plants dying about the time they came 
into full bloom. The plants would 
flourish up until the time they began 
to branch out and produce their best 
bloom, then they would apparently rot 
off at the ground, and the plant wither 
and die. Can you tell me what causes 
this, and what can be done to prevent it? 


Harry W. GILuiaM, (Va.) 


HOLLYHOCKS AS CUT FLOWERS 
Kindly inform me whether there is 
any manner that MHollyhocks can be 
made to last any length of time in the 
house. When I cut and bring them in 
they fade immediately. 


Mrs. G. P. M., (N. J.) 


GLOXINIAS FROM LEAF CUTTINGS 

Would you please inform me, through 
THE FLOWER GROWER, how to make a 
eutting of a leaf of Gloxinia to be 
started in sand? I have grown some 
myself, but have forgotten the method; 
and I am sure others would like to know 
as well as myself. 

C. P., (Iowa) 
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PLANTING PLAN WANTED 

I have a lot 75 feet in width by about 
140 feet in depth, facing the East; a 
large Oak tree is about midway of the 
house on the southerly side, with a drive- 
way also on the southerly side of the 
house with steps about in the center 
and a walk leading down to the main 
walk in front of the house, so that it 
leaves a vacant space of about 40 feet 
square that I would like to plant to some 
choice varieties of Cannas and Gladioli 
along the outside and possibly something 
as a border around that. I had thought 
of a bed about six or eight feet in di- 
ameter but do not know exactly what 
to put in it. At the right of my walk 
leading to the house I have some Cherry 
trees which are not very close to the 
walk. 

I have always prided myself on hav- 
ing as nice a lawn as anyone in town 
and I thought, by putting up a little 
fountain, I could keep this flower bed 
in fine shape. 

I would appreciate any suggestions 
you have to offer. 


H. D. W., (So. N.Y.) 


HYBRIDIZING GLADIOLI 
Is there much chance for obtaining a 
fairly even blending of colors of the 
parents when crossing varieties of Gladi- 
oli in producing new and improved sorts? 


W. A. G. 


JAPANESE BARBERRY FROM CUTTINGS 


Can Japan Barberry be propagated by 
taking cuttings now and keeping in wet 
sand this Winter? 

A. F. R., (Elkton, Md.) 


PROPAGATING PELARGONIUMS 
AND GERANIUMS 
Can any of THE FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers inform me how late I can cut back 
Pelargoniums and get them in flower for 
Easter? Also how late can I cut back 
Geraniums and get them in flower for 
the 30th of May, using a temperature of 
forty-five degrees? 
T. H. S., (Penna.) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE WILD HYDRANGEA 


A subscriber in Indiana who has found 
a double white wild Hydrangea wants 
to know the best and surest means of 
propagating. Has anyone experience 
with wild Hydrangeas or, in absence 
of such experience, simple directions for 
propagating Hydrangeas of any kind 
will doubtless be helpful? 


MAGNOLIA FROM SEED 


Will you please tell whether the Mag- 
nolia tree can be obtained from nursery- 
men, and if same can be started from 
the seed or bean which grows on the 
tree? Also give directions for planting 


and care. 
H. S. H., (N.Y.) 


EVERGREENS FROM SEED 


Can you give me information about 
growing evergreens from seed? When 
is the best time to plant the seed? 

We have a few Red Cedars and they 
are full of seed and if should be planted 
this Fall will they come up in the 
Spring? 
formation about sowing seeds of other 
evergreens? 


Mrs. V. F. W., (Kans.) 


Also will you please give in-. 


rman! 
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ANSWERS 


STORING DAHLIAS DURING WINTER 
Answering inquiry from H. W. B. 


about keeping Dahlia tubers. over 
Winter: 
He stated that his own dried and 


shriveled up. 

I have never yet had a Dahlia bulb 
dry or shrivel during the Winter. I 
keep them in the cellar that at times 
goes down near the freezing point. 
When I dig them I leave all the dirt 
possible on them, and let them lay out- 
side a day, so that the water drains 
out of the hollow stalk. Then I take 
them to the cellar and place in a large 
box and cover with sand and dirt. Two 
or three times during the Winter I take 
a sprinkler and give them a sprinkler 
full of water and they have never failed 
to come out fine in the Spring. 


SetH B. Cairy, (Iowa) 


USE OF POULTRY MANURE 


In the current number of THE FLOWER 
Grower, H. M. V. asks with reference 
to the use of poultry manure. I usually 
keep about 50 chickens each Winter and 
very carefully conserve the manure. 

I have a small garden which I spade 
up each Spring for early vegetables, and 
this is covered with the manure as the 
dropping boards are cleaned each week. 
My soil is loam, with a leaning to clay, 
and the essence of the manure seems to 
leach into the ground in just the right 
way during the Winter. 


For Sweet Peas I dig a trench and 
spade chicken manure into the subsoil. 
Last year I had Sweet Peas seven feet 
high, and in bloom from June until 
late Fall. After my little garden is cov- 
vered then the manure is spread among 
the shrubbery and perennial beds, not 
very thick, for a little goes a long way. 

Several boxes and barrels are also 
filled with manure, mixed with dry dirt. 
This I use on my celery and for special 
purposes, like around tomato plants 
when setting them out. I use a liberal 
quantity of straw in my runs, and as 
it becomes fine and more or less mixed 
with the droppings, this makes an excel- 
lent mulch. 


WILLIAM SPANTON, (Ohio) 


EVONYMUS VINE 


Answering H. J. C., (IIl.,) 
issue: 


Several varieties of climbing Evony- 
mus, I believe, as well as small trailers 
like E. Kuvensis, (very good,) and shrub 
forms. Of the vines E. radicans vegetus 
seemed, from description, the best. Have 
tried it and ask for nothing better. 
Very slow growing at first but after 
about three years takes hold and grows 
fairly rapidly. One five or six years 
old is up to my second story window. 
Worth waiting for. Bloomed last year 
and this but no fruit last year. 

Like it so well that I’ve added to my 
original two or three till I have about 
ten. Evergreen; leaves curl a bit— 
limp—in Winter but is very decorative 
and specially prized in Winter. Per- 
fectly hardy;—mine face below zero 
weather every year. The earlier ones 
stood 24 degrees below when they were 
young. 

Will trail or climb;—does both if al- 
lowed to. Will not fasten its aerial 


in June 
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rootlets to my frame house, but a few 
crossed nails, or staples, here and there, 
give it ample support. 

When in a hurry to have a surface 
covered I plant Boston Ivy near it, to 
furnish cover till the Evonymus takes 
hold, and then be removed. 

Seems to like a heavy, rich soil and 
fair amount of moisture to do well, but 
lives under almost any conditions. Two 
of mine struggle along even amid Maple 
roots, where even the Boston Ivy makes 
very poor growth. Mine are in east, 
south and west exposures, all the way 
from full sun to almost full shade. 

Have no determinative data as to 
lime. Most of mine in sour soil. One 
heavy application of lime to my old 
ones seems at least to have done no 
harm. Heavy dose of lime on my newest 
ones, which are doing exceptionally well, 
but their bed was newly made of swamp 
muck and unlimed compost and manure, 
so the lime may have done no more than 
partially counteract natural acidity. 

By long odds the best vine, take it all 
around, that I have. (English Ivy here, 
even in most protected southern ex- 
posures, kills back almost to the ground.) 
It’s a beauty, even without its incon- 
spicuous flowers and brilliant orange 
colored fruit;—if mine fruits besides all 
the other things it’s done for me. 


Some catalogues or articles advise 
“Be sure to get only fruiting forms.” 
I don’t know what that means, unless 
they mean fruiting varieties. E. radicans 
vegetus is not the same as E. radicans. 


Don’t know about raising from seed. 
Early this Spring I broke off several 
branches accidentally; pulled off lower 
leaves and terminal buds, and jammed 
them into the ground near foot of the 
vine. No attention,—forgot all about 
them,—but several of them are still alive 
today (June 21) despite having fre- 
quently dried out. If they can live at 
all under such treatment I mean to make 
regular slips or layers from them. 


A. S. H., (N.Y.) 


FALL BLOOMING DOGWOOD 


In the August FLOWER GROWER M. 
Kuhn speaks of a Dogwood blossoming at 
the beginning of October and asks if this 
is unusual. 


In western Oregon it is rather com- 
mon for the native Dogwood (Cornus 
nuttallii) to bloom a second time in late 
Summer or early Fall, although much 
less profusely than in early Spring. But 
these late flowers contrast with the red 
fruits and early changing foliage, and 
make the tree a pretty sight. A tree 
in our chicken yard has a few scattering 
blossoms now, August 1. My impression 
is that this is early for the second bloom- 
ing. However, I note that Malmo & Com- 
pany’s, Seattle, catalogue states that the 
Dogwood “sometimes blooms again in 
the Summer.” I have seen the statement 
that this tendency is increased when the 
tree is brought under cultivation. 


M. R. Bourrioux, (Oregon) 


PEONIES ON PORCH 


“A California Reader” will find no 
container which will do for Peonies as a 
porch plant. The Peony cannot be 
potted and is at its best in the open field 
in a climate where it can freeze while 
dormant. 

Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 
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SANVITALIA 


In reply to I. F. B., Arizona, who 
wishes to hear something about an old. 
fashioned plant called Sanvitalia, woylg 
say that it is a native of Mexico, and in 
cultivation is a beautiful little annual of 
dwarf, spreading habit. As a wel 
grown plant it will attain a height of 
six or eight inches, and cover a space 
of about two square feet, so that it jg 
well adapted for the rockery or front 
rows of mixed flower beds, or borders; or 
for covering the vacant spaces in large 
beds or borders that have been occupieq 
earlier in the season by such spring 
flowering bulbs as Crocus, Tulips, Hy. 
acinths, etc. 

The original variety S. procumbens 
has daisy-like single flowers of a bright 
golden color with a distinct black cen. 
ter; but our florists have developed a 
form with perfectly developed double 
flowers, which is listed as S. procumbens 
fl. pl. The foliage of both varieties js 
abundant, of a bright green color, and 
the flowers are freely produced from 
July until frost. 

In cultivation the Sanvitalia should 
be given an open sunny situation, a very 
deep, loamy soil, and sufficient space in 
which to properly develop itself, the 
plants standing at least a foot apart. 
And as the plant is quite hardy the seed 
can be sown where the plants are to 
stand, as soon as the weather becomes 
warm and settled, or preferably in a 
coldframe early in April, and the young 
plants carefully grown on until they 
are large enough to be placed outside. 
As the seeds are small they should be 
lightly covered; and when sown under 
glass, care taken, by frequent trans- 
planting, to ensure stocky, robust plants 
from the very start. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL 


RUST ON SNAPDRAGONS 
In watering, wet the soil and not the 
plants, and don’t plant where you had 
rust last year to be safe; although I 
have planted in the same soil for several 
years and not had much rust until late 


in the season. 
J. Coates, (N.Y.) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA 


In answer to B. H., (Pa.) in the 
March issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
will tell how I care for my Poinsettias. 


After blooming I gradually withhold 
water, giving it a season of rest, but 
do not let it get entirely dry. About 
in April I cut it back to about six inches 
from the ground and repot in rich soil, 
water liberally and new branches will 
grow out rapidly. 

Keep in a warm sunny position and 
do not let your plant remain outdoors 
after the nights get cool, for this change 
in temperature is what causes the leaves 
to turn yellow and fall off. The Poin- 
settia is a tropical plant and should 
not be subjected to a temperature be- 
low 50 degrees. I have had good re- 
sults keeping mine indoors all Summer. 


From the tops that are cut off, you 
can start nice young plants. Cut into 
pieces about five inches long, drop into 
cold water to stop the bleeding, then 
plant them in a pot with sandy soil and 
invert a glass over them. Treat as you 
would any cuttings and some will be sur 
to start roots. 3 


Miss K.-L. GoELzer, ( Wis.) 
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GROWING EXHIBITION GLADIOLI 


In answer to C. G. M., I would like 
to relate my experience in raising Gladi- 
olus blooms for exhibition: 

I use good soil and am particular 
about manure to be sure it is all well 
rotted and mixed. Then I make a bed 
forty-five inches wide and work until 
there are no clods. _ ; 

I plant the bulbs eight inches apart, 
in rows fourteen inches apart, but do 
not use old bulbs. When the leaves are 
about a foot high I water plenty and 
keep the soil loose. As soon as buds 
begin to appear I water by taking the 
nozzle off and use a small stream. I 
hold the hose so the water runs down 
around the bulb. The next afternoon, 
or as soon as possible, I work the soil 
with a hoe with teeth on it as it is better 
than a regular hoe to loosen the soil. 
If it is hot I do this every other day, 
but usually twice a week. I have used 
bone meal when buds were forming, but 
that didn’t appear to help. Now I just 
water and cultivate. 

I find all varieties do not respond with 
size, under the same treatment. My best 
ones are David S. Jordan, Diener’s 
American Beauty, Dr. F. E. Bennett, 
Favorite, F. J. Symmes, Gaiety, Jack 
London, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Mrs. J. R. 
Walsh, Pink Lily, Richard Diener, Thos. 
T. Kent, Youell’s Favorite, Pride of 
Lancaster, Purple Glory and Mr. W. A. 
Phipps. 

I have had Diener’s American Beauty, 
Dr. F. FE. Bennett and Mr. W. A. Phipps 
so large and so many out at once that 
one bloom was a bouquet by itself. 

I do not know whether it is the climate 
or my way of growing them but I do 
get the size. 

J. FRANK Cook, (Calif.) 


HYACINTH AND NARCISSUS 
BULBS AFTER BLOOMING 


Hyacinths, also Narcissi, which have 
bloomed in the house, should be kept 
growing vigorously until the leaves turn 
yellow, which will not be for two or three 
months. Until bloom is over, all the 
energies of the bulb go to the production 
of the leaves and the development of the 
blossom. When through blooming, then, 
the bulb is badly exhausted, and, if it 
is cured off at that time, will be both 
small and feeble. If it is Winter, how- 
ever, and space is valuable, the space 
may be worth more than the bulb, and 
then this will be the best way to dispose 
of the bulb for the time being. If Spring 
has opened, the pot or dish can be set 
out of doors and kept watered until the 
bulb matures naturally, or the bulb can 
be lifted from the pot and set out like 
any other plant, being careful not to dis- 
a the roots by breaking the ball of 
soil. 

It is the leaves of a plant that feed it, 
and, as soon as the blossom is over, the 
leaves, if given their chance, start in at 
once to restore the bulb and prepare it 
for the ensuing season. If conditions are 
good and the growth strong, the bulb 
can be kept through the Summer in the 
same dish or pot, and will most likely 
bloom again the following Winter, but 
not ordinarily will it give so good a 
flower as the first year. Watering should 
cease when the leaves turn yellow, and 
should not begin again until Fall. 
Paperwhites probably will not bloom the 
second season, as they split up into bulbs 
too small to bloom, and had as well be 
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thrown away as soon as the bloom is 
discarded. As the Paperwhite is not 
hardy, it is useless to plant it out in the 
ground. 

If it is not desired to have the bulb 
bloom the second Winter indoors, whether 
cured off at close of blooming, or grown 
on to maturity, it can be set out in the 
open ground at any time after Spring 
opens. It can be left in the pot or dish 
until regular fall planting time, and then 
set in the ground. After a good year of 
growth in the ground, the bulb will likely 
be in condition for indoor growing again, 
unless it has divided to small size bulbs. 

Hyacinth and Narcissus bulbs, also 
Tulips, should always be stored where it 
is cool and dark. If in pots, the pots 
can stand in cool shady place outdoors, 
but bulbs free of earth should have 
indoor storage. 

When watering is started in the Fall, 
the potted bulbs of course should be 
kept in the cold and dark, just as the 
year preceding, or the pot buried in the 
ground to be taken in during Winter. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





COLORING EVERLASTING FLOWERS 


In reply to B. F. Walker, in July num- 
ber of THE FLOWER GROWER, will say 
that he can color the white Everlasting 
flowers in the following manner: 

Take oil paints that come in tubes and 
mix with enough turpentine to thin. If 
he is coloring a quantity of flowers he 
can dip them in the mixture though I 
prefer using a small brush and touching 
them lightly. 

A great variety of colors can be had 
by dusting with the various metallic 
colors that can be bought for that pur- 
pose. : 

The paints and metallic colors can be 
purchased from any Art Supply House. 


J. M., (Miss.) 


VINE FOR CREAM-COLORED HOUSE 


Mrs. R. M., from Kansas, asks about 
a pretty vine that will cling to the walls 
of a cream-colored house—and not dis- 
figure it. I think Cobaea Scandens 
(Cathedral Bells) a beautiful vine for 
this purpose. It is exceedingly graceful. 
It can be raised from seed—or buy plants 
from the florist. Another lovely vine is 
the Adlumia Cirrhosa.. It also can be 
raised from seed. The flowers are wax- 
like and look like tiny Bleeding Hearts, 
while the foliage looks like Maidenhair 
Fern. One derives a lot of pleasure 
from raising these plants from seed, and 
by looking over the long list you can 
find places where they can be bought for 
as low as 4c per packet. Everything in 
the plant line is very high now, and 
grows gradually higher. Next year 
everything will be almost beyond one’s 
reach. So let us experiment now, and 
get our seedlings established. 


“Ara,” (Ariz.) 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS IN SAWDUST 


A correspondent writes that a friend - 


has had good success in storing Dahlia 
tubers during the Winter by packing 
them in dry sawdust. Dry sawdust will 
probably answer nicely, and is much 
easier to handle than sand or garden 
soil. It must be understood, however, 
that damp sawdust will be likely to 
mould, and it is important that it should 
be at least fairly dry. 
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TIGER LILIES FROM SEED 


W. G. Combs asks if wild Tiger Lilies 
can be grown from seed. The best way 
to find out is to plant them, but perhaps 
some of my experience will be of assist- 
ance to him. 

Although I have not grown exactly the 
same variety of Lily, I have succeeded 
with Mariposa Lilies, Brodiaeas, Mission 
Bells (a beautiful Fritillaria), and Hum- 
boldt Lilies. They were all grown with 
remarkable ease in the ordinary standard 
method of starting anything in boxes. 
In fact the Humboldt Lily seed was 
subjected to the worst frost we ever had 
in the San Francisco Bay region. 

I had planted a large box, lying on the 
open ground, with Humboldt Lilies, and 
other wild and cultivated plants. The 
frost came suddenly with extreme sever- 
ity and continued heavy for several 
weeks. The soil in the box was very 
damp from a heavy rain the night pre- 
ceding the frost; so it froze solid, and 
did not really thaw out for several weeks. 
Everything was apparently killed, but 
what was my surprise one day to see 
that the Humboldt Lilies had come up 
while the others were a total loss. 

The Lilies are still fresh and green, 
but I am inclined to believe that it will 
take at least three years to produce 
blooming plants, for the present ones 
consist of one or two leaves about two 
and a half inches long. 

My seeds were kept about six months 
before planting, but it would probably 
be better to plant as soon as mature. 

Mix sand, garden soil, and leaf mold in 
equal quantities. There must not be any 
fresh fertilizer present. Then fill a box 
that is between four and six inches deep 
(like a 100 cigar box) with this mixture, 
damp but not wet, and thrown in loose. 
With a straight edged stick even the soil 
flush with the top of the box, and then 
tamp it down evenly but lightly with a 
board. Over this scatter the seed and 
cover with sandy screened soil. Level 
off with the straight-edge, and then 
water thoroughly with a bulb sprinkler. 
I prefer to water last because the soil 
settles considerably, and if watered be- 
fore seeding, it is difficult to get the 
proper cover. 

Mr. Combs would do well to read Mr. 
Pierce’s article on page 296 of the July 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


HARDY PHLOX FROM SEED 


In your FLOwer GROWER of November, 
1924, I found an inquiry concerning the 
growing of hardy Phlox from seed. 

Phlox seed should be planted as soon 
as ripe, covered during the Winter and 
kept moist. In the Spring the seeds 
come up and grow very rapidly, and will 
blossom the first year, but, of course, 
not very large clustered blooms. 

My box of Phlox seed was exposed to 
all the ice and snow last year, and we 
had plenty, but the seeds came fine, and 
I have transplanted them. How little 
care the seeds require is shown by an- 
other of my experiences. The old stocks 
had been cut down.in the Fall and 
thrown on a pile of debris. The seed fell 
and grew there, and I have, as the re- 
sult, many fine seedlings. 

Of course it is as you said, the flowers 
may not be what is wanted, but the work 
and expectation are really worth while. 
I hope that this may prove to some value 
to you and the inquirer. 


Louts E. Sawpy, (Mich.) 
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House for a Narrow Lot* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


to do about the designing of a 
small house is to add a porch 
that will belong to the house. Most 


O* of the things that is hardest 


home, however, No. 6H2 in which the 
porch is an integral part of the house 
and belongs to the plan just as much 
as any other part of the design. 


Bem aetcas.. 
13a 


Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 6-H-2 





LIVING ROOM 


2°o 023°6° 


porches are just something added, and 
unfortunately more often than not 
they do not add any distinction to the 
design. Here is a design for a small 




















NARROW IN WIDTH BUT LARGE ROOMS 
For the man who has a narrow lot 
it will be hard to think of a better or 
more economical arrangement of 
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rooms. In spite of its narrow width 
which is only 24 feet 6 inches, it hag 
rooms that are larger than ordinary 
The living room especially is of re- 
markable size for such a small houge 
The plan includes a living room, din. 
ing room and kitchen in the "first 
story, and three bedrooms in the gee. 
ond. There is also a dining alcove for 
the first story and a kitchen porch 
The stairway is a combination affair 
that opens on the entry to the kitchen 
as well as onto the living room. Ag 
for the second story, it will be seen 
that each room is provided with a 
generous closet, and in addition there 
is a linen closet in the hallway and a 
special closet for bathroom supplies in 
the bathroom. There is also a clothes 
chute. A stairway to a commodious 
attic completes the accommodation. 
The construction is of wood frame 
with exterior of siding or shingles. 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 





Hydrangea Grandiflora 


as a Porch Plant 
(Subject of front cover illustration) 


The vines which drape this porch 
and form a cool resting place in Sum- 
mer are the common Ampelopsis. The 
varying tones of green in the Spring, 
and the more gorgeous crimson and 
gold in the Fall, make a picture of 
which we never tire, and forms a per- 
fect background for the Hydrangea 
with its clean attractive foliage. The 
huge snow-white blooms of the latter 
appear in June, lasting in perfection 
for weeks, gradually changing to an 
attractive green. 

The blooms, if gathered when pale 
green and white, make lovely bouquets 
for Winter, either by themselves or 
combined with the pink and white 
Hydrangea Paniculata. 

Few shrubs are so satisfactory the 
entire season as Hydrangeas. 


Mrs. E. E. TRUMBULL 
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